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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Under the Direction of Messrs A. and 8, Garrt, 


Musical Director—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


VERY EVENING AT EIGHT.—The following artists 
will appear during the week :—Mrs Osgood, Miss Annie Marriott, and Miss 
Mary Davies, Mdme age BE Miss 'Orridge, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr 
Edward Lloyd and Mr Barton McGuckin, Mr King, and Mr Maybrick: Mdme 
pre on rg ood and Mr Howard Reynolds, M. Bouman, and Herr Holman. 
Leader—Mr A. BuRNETT. 

A Grand Selection from Btizet’s successful Opera, ‘‘CARMEN,” for Full 
Orchestra and Military Band, arranged expressly fer these Concerts by Mr 
ALFRED CELLIER, 

Monpay next, BeeTHovEN’s SYMPHONY in O major (No, 1).—WEDNESDAY 
-_ —— night, MENDELssOHN’s ITALIAN SYMPHONY.—Fripay next, 

nglish ni . 

Private Boxes, from 10s, 6d, to £4 4s,; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 2s.; Prome- 
be qe —s Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the direction 
of Mr E. Hall. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 


Professors am@ Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocca ; Herren and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand ——— Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. O, per, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Oottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
ey — time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, . 


Conductor—Mr ALFRED OCELLIER. 








SALE ON 13th and 14th AUGUST.. BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 


ME EICKE will include amongst other articles of Vertu in 
‘t his SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 31, CLapron Common, a splendid 
Violoncello by Stradivarius, also three Cremona Violins, two Guitars, two Piano- 
fortes, Jewellery, China, .tc., &c. Oatalogues at his Office, 12, STANHOPE 
TERRACE, Hyde Park, 


“IN SHELTEREI) VALE” (Formes) and “THE YACHTMAN’S SONG” 
(Wellington Guernsey). 
R EDWYN FRITH (8.A.M.) will sing at Great Yarmouth, 


during his en ment, ‘‘IN SHELTERED VALE” and WELLINGTON 
Guernsey's “‘ YAC MAN’S SONG.” 








“HANS SACHS” (by Francesco Berger). 


Me CECIL TOVEY will sing this successful new Song at 
all his engagements this season, BoosEy & Oo., 295, Regent Street. 





“AH! SE TU FOSSI MECO.” 
DLLE ZULIANO will sing Francesco Bzrezr’s new 
Song, “‘ AH! 8E TU FOSSI MEOO,” at all her engagements this season. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA” 


DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Heyry Smarr’s popular 

Song, ‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Southport, August 9 (This Day); 
arg pa at Scarborough, August 11, 12, and 13; and at the Exhibition, 
ee 








REMOVAL. 


i R and Mrs VAL NICHOLSON beg to announce their 
Removal to 50, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, Regent's Park, and request 


ICORDI’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
MUSIC, and Music published in Italy. 
From £2 12 0 138 pe ese oes 
» lil 0 
o 2s 8 id a a. . 
» £0 8 0 a a ee eee ee 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free. 
“ AIDA,” 
ae ~a for Voice and Piano, Italian words poe - 
0. do. do, Italian and English words 
Do, for Pianoforte... pee ote pout pe ian on om - 
The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same arranged as songs. 
fantasias, arrangements for pianoforte, &., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“O MUSIO SWEET” (C. PinsuTI) “ sea 
AN ITALIAN SONG = (Do.) a 
“FAREWELL” (L. CARANIOLO) ... as pen 
“IL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L. OARANIOLO) ... at sae 
“SERA D’APRILE,” Italian(L. DENZA)... ... se ves _ nce 
“LA LUNA IMMOBILE,” Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Mefistofele, 
Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s Concert a «= a 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 13.) {PRIOB ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, 1879, is Now Ready. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 

1, Toe Watcu-Tower: ‘‘ English and French Histrionic Art;” ‘Mdlle Bern- 
hardt’s Resignation ;” ‘‘ Calls.” 

2, Portrait: Miss KATE PHILLIPS, 

3. THE Round TaBLE: “‘ New and Original,” by Herman O. Merivale; “A Bed 
of Roses,” by Robert Reece; ‘‘A French View of Mr »” by Jules 
Olarétie; ‘‘Theatrical Costume,” by J. Palgrave Simpson; ‘ Coriolanus on 
—* by Arthur Hallam ; “ The Audiences of New York,” by Bronson 
Ho le 





4, Portrait: Mr Henry NEVILLE. 

6. Frvurtieton: “ An Excuse for the Glass,” by Gerald Dixon. 

6. NoTES en passant, 

1. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Milan, Madrid, 
and New York. 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 

9 


. LirERaTURE : ‘‘The Lives of Charles Mathews and Henry Compton.” 


London: Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 


VOCALISTS WANTED. 
SOPRANO and CONTRALTO WANTED for Concerts 
to be given at Sea-side towns in France. Address—Mdlle GABRIELLE 
VAILLANT, f Blomfield Terrace, Maida Hill, W. 
MISS ALMA MINTA. 
MSS ALMA MINTA requests that all Communications 
respecti 


ng Engagements for Concerts or Oratorios be sent to OLAREMONT 
Hovskg, 19, 8t John’s Wood Park, N.W. 














rg communications r ting Engag Lessons, &c., may be 





REMOVAL. 
Me LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 


63, New Bond 8t 
STREET, Oxford treet We” begs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 
ee 





OR 8 VIOLIN BY HOPF. 
R SALE.—A capital VIOLIN by Hopf, with Bow and 
Case complete, To be seen at DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo,’s, 244, Regent Street. 


- October, 





R ARTHUR LESTRANGE, Solo Pianoforte, of the 

Leipsic Conservatorium and Brighton Aquarium Saturday Concerts, can 

accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soireés Musicales, &c, Address—Oare 
of D. Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DME VANERI FILIPPI, Professor of Singing at the 
Conservatoire of Milan, Italy, will be in London during September and 

Ladies and Gentlemen intending studying Music in Milan can obtain 
every information and be prepared for Examination, by applying to her at 
162, QUEEN’s RoaD, Bayswater. 
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“THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE.” 
ps ISHED at Vienna (Austria), ouce a week, contains a 
rich selection of Novels, with beantitul Dlustrations. In tle Industrial part 
there is always a record of the latest achievements in the Arts and Industry. 

On receipt of a P.O.O, for only 9s, (or 5 fl.) THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE Will 
be sent post paid for one year to Great Britain. Every merchant and technical 
man should Advertise in THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE, as the small expense 
hereto will be richly repaid. 

Newly Patented Inventions are promptly made knownin Austria, Germany, 
and Switzerland through this useful medium, P.O.0, to be made payable to the 
REDACTION of THE AUSTRIAN GARTENLAUBE, Vienna, Austria, 


TO COMPOSERS. 
M*: PIECES and SONGS of Five pages, including Title, 
beautifully ENGRAVED and 100 copies PRINTED on best paper for 
£210s. CuntneHamM Boosey & Oo., Steam Printers and Lithographers, 296, 
Oxford Street, W. 








Just Published. 


HONNEUR ET GLOIRE. 


(Dedicated to OHARLES GODFREY, Esq.) 
MARCHE MILITAIRE (as performed by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards). Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: ORAMER & Oo., 201, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
co) aris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’Ss (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest ;-also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIROUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


FIOR DI PRIMAVERA 


(FLEUR DU PRINTEMPS), 
VALSE POUR PIANO. 
Composée par ADELINA PATTI, 
Price 4s.; Orchestral Parts, 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 

Mdme Patti “appeared, however, in the novel capacity of a composer, her 
contributions being an agreeable valse, surnamed ‘ Fior di Primavera,’ originally 
written for the pianoforte, but for the present occasion scored for orchestra and 


meitery band—whether by the fair composer herself we are unable to state.”— 
imes. 








N.B.—The above work, played at the concert given at the Royal Italian Opera- 
house, Covent Garden, on Wednesday, July 23, is to be obtained of Duncan 
Davison & Co,, Proprietors of the Copyright. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY 


EDWARD SHARP. 


“ DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 
“* EMOTION ” (No, 5 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 
“ FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) ... See 
‘* RESIGNATION” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 





London: Duxcan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE SEA KING. 
(SONG.) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison -& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Icnacz Grasone’s popular Song (poetry 
- by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by DuncAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“(\N THE SEA.” 
Desmonp L. Ryan. 
Regent Street, W. 











Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 
Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 





NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


STUDIES ror Tae VIOLIN. 


(WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT). 


STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES. 
Dedicated to Wrist HILL, Esq. 


No. 2. STUDY IN OCTAVES. 
Dedicated to J. T. CanRopus, Esq. 

Composed by 

FRANK JAMES 

(Of Salisbury.) 

Price Four Shillings each. 


No, 3, 


AMOR 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“NELL AND LIL” 

EW SONG, “NELL AND I.” Written and Composed 
by A. Cottes. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W._ 
LICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘Alice, where art thou?” by STANISLAUS ELLIOT, Price 48, 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Just Published. 


MOR ET GRAZIELLA. Deux Polkas pour le Pianoforte. 

No. 1, “‘ Amor Polka;” No. 2, ‘ Graziella Polka.” Oomposées par HENRI 

STrEHL, Price 2s. each. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 














“THE LAST KISS.” 

Jj Vet PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 

Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The com tion is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


Just Published. 
H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza. Poesia di 


Fetice RoMANo. Musica di Francesco BERGER, Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


HE BOURNEMOUTH WALTZES, for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by ALBERT Dawes. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. ; 


“A CHILD'S SONG.” 
NEW SONG, by the Composer of “ Aspiration,” “Sabbath 


Happiness,” &c, (Mr Frank James AMOR, of Salisbury), entitled “A 
CHILD’S SONG,” is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 








MINNIE HAUK. 
. [ SROONTRO ” (Valse), by Arprrt, sung by Mdlle 
Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of Jl Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison, & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
ICTOIRE. Grand Galop Militaire. Pour le Pianoforte, 


par P. von Tuaatner. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“ LE REVEIL DU 








ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the COUNTESS 
OF CHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument. The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.”—Sunday Times. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


RINCESS AND PAGE. Romanza. For the Pianoforte. 
By Ferpinanp Lupwie. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & 00., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
“One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musical press,” 








Just Published. 


[He DEAD MARCH in Hanpszt’s Oratorio, “SAUL.” 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by RicHARD HorrMaN. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


To judge from the aspect of the house, night after night, the 
extra performances at reduced prices would seem to have answered 
the purpose for which they were instituted. True, there is no 
actual novelty to record, and the programmes since our last notice 
have been chiefly limited to repetitions of works more or less 
familiar. The leading parts of certain operas, however, having, 
from time to time, been transferred to other hands, a word or two 
of reference may not be deemed superfluous. Mdme Marie Roze has 
proved eminently serviceable in this iy oe Besides appearing 
twice, at short notice, as Marguerite in Faust—on one occasion to 
replace Mdme Gerster, on another Miss Minnie Hauk—she obviated 
the necessity of withdrawing Mignon, which, notwithstanding the 
sensation it but recently created, would, perhaps, for reasons need- 
less to specify, have been unavoidable. On this account alone 
Mdme Roze showed herself entitled to the consideration of the 
management, as well as in a great degree to the unanimously- 
expressed favour of the public. The Mignon of the } sane French 
artist, both dramatically and vocally, is a Mignon after the conven- 
tional French type, for which Mdme Galli-Marié, when the work of 
M, Ambroise Thomas was produced at the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
some twelve or thirteen years ago, set the long-accepted example. 
It has none of the dreaminess of the German recognized model, 
inseparably associated with the Mignon who has just vanished from 
the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre, being more substantial, more 
demonstrative, and, indeed, with regard to its salient no less than 
its individual characteristics, essentially different. Further com- 

risons are uncalled for. Enough that the conception of Mdme 
a looked at from her own point of view, being consistent in itself, 
and artistically wrought out, amply justifies the approving verdict 
it has obtained. Her singing, moreover, the outcome of intelligent 
appreciation, is well considered and effective in proportion. The 
distribution of the other leading parts in Mignon was as before, 
including Mdme Trebelli (Frederico), Miss Kellogg (Filina), Signor 
oa a (Guglielmo), and M. Roudil (Lothario). A better could 

ardly be. 

The revival of M. W. Balfe’s J! Talismano was welcome on all 
sides, not merely because it proceeded from the portfolio of our 
most universally-popular composer for the theatre, but on account 
of its abstract merits, which have been so frequently discussed that 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon them again. While aiming at a 
higher mark than in many of his most successful efforts, carrying 
out, indeed, much that was foreshadowed in Satanella, to which not 
a few admirers were wont to allude as “‘ his Guillaume Tell,” our 
composer has rarely given life to a work more full of catching, let 
us say ‘ Balfeian,” tune than this, his latest, written, among other 
things—including a pianoforte trio and a violoncello duet (subse- 
quently introduced at the Popular Concerts)—when it was believed 
he had definitively retired from the public arena. Such melody as 
is to be found in Edith’s prayer, the ‘‘ Rose song” of Sir Kenneth, 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s ballad” of Queen Berengaria, the ‘‘romance of Lady 
Eveline,” sung also by Edith, and other similar pieces that might 
be named, would alone go far to recommend an opera, more especially 
where associated, as in h Talismano, with dramatic incidents wedded 
to appropriately stirring music. As has been stated more than once, 
the orchestra and chorus in this work are as solicitously cared 
for as the leading singers on the stage ; and thus it offers a degree 
of attraction to connoisseurs a from those amateurs whose 
attention is most readily engaged by some graceful ballad coming 
with more or less expression from the lips of a favoured artist. The 
distribution of parts in Jl Talismano is, with one exception of im- 
portance, the same as during the summer of last year. The excep- 
tion is Queen Berengaria, allotted to Madame Marie Roze, in ‘place 
of Mdlle Caroline Salla, its representative in 1878. The character, 
however, devolves by right of priority upon Madame Roze, who 
played it when the opera was first brought out by Mr Mapleson, at 

rury Lane Theatre, in 1874, and who sustains it as bem iitn, Pevea 
as she did five years ago. The original Edith Plantagenet was Mdme 
Christine Nilsson, who had previously made herself acquainted with 
the part in the English libretto of Mr Arthur Matthison, subsequently 
translated for the Italian stage by Signor Zaffira, the title being 
altered from The Knight of the Leopard to the one it now bears, 
m accordance with Walter Scott’s ‘‘Tales of the Crusaders,” 
upon which the plot is founded. Signor Campanini, also the 
i ay of 1874, is again a peerless Sir Kenneth; while Signors 
Galassi and Del Puente are still the Richard Cour de Lion and 
Nectabanus so agreeably remembered a year back. As successor 
to Mdme Nilsson Mdme Gerster had no easy task to achieve; but, 
to her credit be it stated, she issues from the ordeal with well-earned 
honours. In short, what was said last season might be said again, 
verbatim, with increased conviction of its truth. mong the several 
characters in which the Hungarian songstress has elicited marked 





- 


approval, her Edith Plantagenet stands conspicuous. She does all 
that lies within her to impart to the music its characteristic effect, 
and has made herself so intimately conversant with it that the 
composer himself, not over easy to satisfy, would have found little 
or nothing to criticize. In the expressive prayer Mdme Gerster is 
as much at home as in the florid bravura, ‘‘ Nella viva trepidanza,” 
her ultimate display, which, it may be suggested, en passant, she 
would be quite justified in transposing at least half a tone, in order 
to bring her elaborate cadenza, with its final shake ‘‘in alt,” more 
easily under control. Avoiding further details, it will suffice to add 
that the performance of J/ Talismano on the present occasion was in 
every respect praiseworthy, orchestra and chorus vying with the 
—— singers in diligence and zeal. Encores were awarded to 

dme Gerster, Mdme Roze, and Signor Campanini, in pieces the 
names of which will readily ao themselves ; and the applause, 
both frequent and hearty, testified to the satisfaction of an audience 
evidently anxious to be pleased. So that the music of ‘‘old Balfe,” 
as his admirers were familiarly wont to style him, has not yet lost 
its spell. The conductor was Sir Michael Costa, who, from the 
original production of J/ Talismano at Drury Lane, has done his 
utmost to insure for the last work of a friend and comrade the best 
chances of success, 

The few general remarks due to the series of performances just 
come to a close will not occupy much space. Last week was chiefl 
devoted to repetitions of works already given, including Linda di 
Chamouni, which has added a new character to the already suffi- 
ciently-extended repertory of Mdme Etelka Gerster, together with 
other familiar operas, to dwell again upon which would be super- 
fluous. On the whole, it must be admitted that the programme of 
the week was by no means wanting in variety of attraction. The 
non- gpemanee of the Hungarian songstress, Mdme Ilma di Murska, 
caused a certain disappointment, though from the outset it appeared 
at the best problematical. 

The last of the many representations of Carmen, with Miss Minnie 
Hauk, playing and singing her very best, as the wild and wayward 
gipsy, was one of the most successful of the ‘‘extra season.” The 

rince and Princess of Wales, with two of the Royal children, were 
among the audience, which filled the house in every part. Nothing 
remains to be said, at least for the moment, about Bizet’s picturesque 
and romantic work, which, dating from its first production at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, in June, 1878, up till now, has been more fre- 
quently presented within a given period, on the boards of an Italian 
lyric theatre, than any other opera to be named. Nor is there 
another word to add to what has already been written about Miss 
Hauk’s remarkable assumption of the character of the heroine, upon 
which the approving verdict of the public has been definitively 

assed. It is but just to state, however, that Signor Runcio, the 
Seeman able substitute for Signor Campanini, resumed the part of 
Don José with increased credit; and that Mdlle Lido, one of Mr 
Mapleson’s new acquisitions, wins and merits higher consideration 
oak time she appears as the gracefully sentimental Michaela. Of 
course Signor Del Puente retained his original character of Escamillo, 
and the bold song of the Toreador met with its accustomed encore. 
On the whole, the music of Carmen has seldom been rendered with 
more unflagging spirit or closer attention to detail. Amateurs can 
hardly fail to notice the interest felt by the orchestra in its perform- 
ance, an interest by no means surprising when it is borne in mind 
that the French composer, in his ingeniously varied score, has 
invented passages here and there well calculated to provide each of 
the leading members with a chance of displaying to advantage the 
characteristic quality of his instrument and his skill in the use of it. 

The opera chosen for the final representation was Aida, every 
fresh hearing of which, under appropriate conditions, brings a 
deeper conviction that it is Verdi’s masterpiece, and that unless he 
produces another, its superior—now, for reasons generally known, 
at least improbable—it is likely hereafter to be accepted as the truly 
“representative” work of the greatest Italian a ser for 
his immediate period. The performance on Saturday night, “‘ for 
the benefit of Mr Mapleson,” was one of almost uniform excellence. 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, as the Ethiopian Princess, more than 
confirmed the high opinion unanimously expressed when, not long 

0, the American prima donna made her welcome rentrée among us. 
She has played Aida several times since then, on each occasion 
strengthening her position ; but she has never played it with more 
earnestness, or, dramatically and vocally, with better sustained 
effect. Signor Campanini’s engagement having terminated, Miss 
Kellogg was associated with a new Tete in Signor Frapolli. The 
merits of this young and rising tenor have been acknowledged on 
various occasions, as well as his readiness to undertake at the shortest 
possible notice whatever part may be submitted to him. The ver- 
satility of Signor Frapolli, nevertheless, which constitutes him one 
of the most serviceable members of the company, is not the only 
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quality entitling him to consideration. It is, doubtless, something 
upon which to set a price, but becomes doubly valuable when the 
artist who possesses it accomplishes an unexpectedly imposed task 
so thoroughly well that his precursor, whoever he may happen to 
be, is hardly missed. Signor Frapolli has never been put to the test 
more severely than on Saturday night ; and in adding that his im- 
personation of the Egyptian warrior, Radamés, afforded in all 

articulars entire satisfaction, enough is said to justify whatever has 

een hitherto advanced in his favour. He, in short, fairly divided 
the honours of the evening with Miss Kellogg, his partner in all the 
more prominent situations. Signor Galassi was again an admirable 
Amonasro, and Mdme Trebelli the Amneris, whose last scene with 
the inexorable priests invariably provokes emphatic demonstrations 
of applause, Signor Monti, a new comer, as the High Priest, Ramfis, 
with a fine bass voice precisely suited to the music allotted to that 
imposing personage, helping materially towards the effect of the 
ensemble, At the termination of the opera the National Anthem 
was performed. That there were calls and marked demonstrations 
for the leading artists, for Mr Mapleson himself, and, last, not least, 
for Sir Michael Costa, will be taken for granted. 

And now, until the late autumn and winter performances, unless 
the contemplated idea of giving Promenade Concerts be carried out, 
the doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre will be closed for a time—at 
least to the amateurs of music quand méme.—Times, 


HAMS. Pinafore. 
(From ‘‘ Dwight’s Journal of Music.” ) 


Is it not about time that we should say a word or two about this 
all-pervading, all-prevailing, most amusing, and extremely clever 
little operetta? If we have not thought it necessary for us to praise 
what all the world was praising, it was not from any want of interest 
in the pretty thing. We have been to see and hear it more times 
than we dare to name ;_ we have spent pretty freely of our time and 
our spare (in the sense of meagre) cash upon it, both for our enjoy- 
ment and that of younger people, without whom we should not have 
yielded to the attraction quite so often. We certainly should not 
have done so had we not enjoyed it. But to an editor there isa 
sort of luxury, which we, in this case, felt inclined to hug and make 
the most of, in standing for once in a wholly unofficial, unprofessional 
relation, either as editor or critic, toward the musico-dramatic 
phenomenon of the day—a very long day too! Indeed, it doth 
enhance the charm of music not to feel obliged to write about it, and 
yet in the end one feels the obligation all the more. 

The first thing to remark about this joint product of the wit and 
genius of Messrs Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan is its wonderful, its 
perhaps unexampled popular success. ‘The immense run it has had 
in England is eclipsed by its universal vogue in every theatre, both 
great and small, of the United States. Hundreds of companies, 
professional and amateur, have been acting and singing it. In the 
great cities Pinafore has held the stage in half a dozen theatres at 
once. When we first saw it at the Boston Museum, whence it 
started on its rounds, we enjoyed it as a pretty, unpretending, fresh, 
amusing, harmless little thing, easily appreciated, full of pleasant 
humour, and of melodies of a quite catching sort, yet not flat, 
commonplace, or namby-pamby—never vulgar. Closer attention 
revealed fine musicianship, rich, fascinating, delicate orchestration. 
Everything was characteristic: the mock solemnity of imitated 
classic recitative, the graceful solos, and the well-constructed duets, 
trios, choruses, and ensembles; and all felicitously close to the 
meaning and the rhythm of the half serious, half funny words. 
Then, too, the mere finding of so clever a performance where you 
would hardly have supposed it possible, all from the resources of 
the stock acting company of the little theatre, and finding it so 
much better than it pretended to be, apparently, lent a peculiar zest 
to the whole thing. Singing and orchestra were, in the main, more 
than passable, in spite of drawbacks, such as the transferring of the 
tenor rs of the hero toasoprano. The acting, too, was good ; 
that of Mr Wilson, as the K.C.B., inimitable. 

Then came a New York company with it to the Gaiety, with 
several artists for singers, particularly a tenor able to cope with the 
quite formidable music of the part. When it was announced that 
there was to be an ‘‘ideal” performance of Pinafore in the vast 
Boston Theatre, and that the unpretending, pretty thing was to be 
given on a grand scale by the most famous and accomplished of our 
native singers, we were at first mistrustful of the policy ; it seemed 
like overdoing it, and running it into the ground. But even through 
that magnifying glass it bore the test, and it took many weeks to 
satisfy the eager crowds. Since then it has been served up in every 
theatre and hall; church choirs go about the country singing it ; 
every child sings or hums it ; the tuneful images repeat themselves, 








as in a multiplying mirror, from every wall, through every street 
and alley. The “craze” is general, and some begin to talk about 
the nuisance of having to hear music “‘ on compulsion,” whether you 
will or not. We are as easily bored as any one, and shrink from 
what is commonplace and hackneyed ; but when we think how many 
more pretentious bores and vulgarities, under the name of music, 
haunt the air and ruthlessly besiege all sensitive ears, we are easily 
reconciled to innocent and thoughtless snatches from Pinafore, which 
have not the exasperating oo of, say, ‘‘gems” from J/ T'rovatore, 
and many more high-sounding operatic titles. 

But to complete the history of this march of progress, we should 
speak of the most unique and beautiful of all these presentations, 
namely, the Children’s Pinafore, now in its tenth week at the 
Museum. But that deserves to be a subject by itself. It is too full 
of matter for feeling and reflection, too suggestive, say of ideal 
possibilities in the direction of «esthetic, rhythmic, and harmonic 


| social culture, which may supplement the common education of the 


children of the republic, realising perhaps the Greek idea with far 
greater means for it than the Greeks possessed or knew, that it 
would be useless to begin to treat the subject here. We do not 
advocate the professional and absorbing employment of young 
children in such histrionic occupation ; yet as we witness it, it looks 
entirely innocent and happy. And so it suggests the ——e 
whether, in a healthier way, as an element in the general culture of 
the young, the talent which responds so richly and spontaneously in 
hosts of children in this beautiful experiment may not be turned to 
excellent advantage. We wonder whether such a thing could have 
been made so signally successful in any place but Boston, and whether 
it may not fairly be regarded as a legitimate outgrowth from our 
common schools, with the attention paid in them to music and the 
training of the eye and hand in drawing. But of this another time. 

Now the amazing popularity of the Pinafore is something signifi- 
cant. It is easily accounted for. In the first place, it indicates a 
general longing for some artistic entertainment which shall be at 
once readily appreciable, light, and humorous, yet graceful, clean, 
and innocent, combining real charms of music, witty poetry, and 
action. And all this the work supplies. It is extravagant, yet not 
devoid of sense and meaning. It is fascinating, piquant, and exciting ; 
yet not sensational, in the sense of the modern French novels which 


appeal to the same taste that finds fascination in a ape execution ; 


it is sensuous and highly coloured, but not sensual. It is cleverer 
than the French Opera Bouffe, and doubtless has done much to drive 
out and occupy the place of that unclean drama of Silenus. Musi- 
cally and dramatically, or even farcically, it is a thousand times 
better and more entertaining than those extravaganzas of the 
Evangeline stamp, stuffed full of flat inanities and fly-blown with 
puns too poor to raise a laugh. In short, though it is but a trifle, if 
you will, it is an artistic, a truly humorous, a musical trifle. It 
took an artist, a man of some creative faculty, each in his own 
sphere, to compose it. The music, it is found, wears well ; the last 
hearing is pretty sure to reveal in it some new trait of beauty and of 


| subtlety, some nice orchestral effect, some exquisite fitness of sound 


to sense. And the libretto!—It is so good, so felicitous a hit of 
genius in its way, that one will find it in vain to try to alter or 
improve upon it; every phrase and every word stands once for all, 
like the song that sang itself. Mr Arthur Sullivan and Mr Gilbert 
are to be congratulated on such joint authorship. They are proving 
themselves the world’s benefactors, Long may they continue in the 
good work, and find the next effort more remunerative to themselves! 
In saying all this we do not shut our eyes to a more serious side 
of the question about this Pinafore ‘‘craze.” While we rejoice 
that the popular craving for light and entertaining music and scenic 
action should be met for once by something pure and harmless, 
something truly musical and truly witty, it must at the same time 
be admitted that, from the point of view of deep and earnest cul- 
ture, this cheap idolatry Ritcays a rather superficial, indolent 
condition of the general mind. All the earnestness of life bein 
monopolized and taxed to the utmost by life’s groveling materia 
necessities and business competitions, it follows naturally that all 
the reaction toward the free ideal life of art and joy should seek 
that entertainment which costs no thought, no effort to understand 
and to appreciate. As it is we must have entertainment. Most people 
are not equal—few at all times are equal—to Homer, Dante, or even 
Shakspere, to Fidelio, Don Giovanni, or Orfeo; and if they must 
have plays and music which are light, what a godsend is a thing 80 
innocent, so genial, so charming, so satisfactory in its way as H.M.S. 
Pinafore! J. 8. D. 








Signor Frapolli, accompanied by Mad. Frapolli, has left London 
for Italy, where he has engagements of importance to fulfil, The 
recent prestige he has so deservedly won at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will doubtless enhance his claims to the favour of his compatriots, 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF MR IRVING, 
(From the ‘* Theatre.”) 


The name of M. Henry Irving must be added to the list of the 
greatest actors who have graced the English stage. The production 
of The Bells marks an important turning-point in his career. Down 
to that time he had been simply applauded ; since then he has been 
received with enthusiasm, The truth is that he possesses consider- 
able tragic power, joined to a perseverance and a love of his art, in 
which but few could have equalled him. His reputation would be 
even greater than it is if he had the leisure to extend his studies 
and correct his faults; but, as Mr Walter Pollock remarks, a man 
who has to play six or seven times a week can hardly be expected 
to find much time for study. England, unlike France, does not 
possess a national theatre. 

Richelieu was the first play in which I saw M. Irving in London. 
Here he is superb. The performance amounts to a resurrection. 
The great Cardinal, lean, worn, eaten up with ambition, less for 
himself than for France, is admirably rendered. His gait is jerky, 
like that of a man shaken by fever; his eye has the depth of a 
visionary’s ; a hoarse cough preys upon that feeble frame. When 
tichelieu appears in the midst of the courtiers, when he flings his 
scorn in the face of the mediocrity that is to succeed him, when he 
supplicates and adjures the vacillating Louis XIII, M. Irving 
endows that fine figure with a striking majesty. What a profound 
artist this tragedian is! The performance over, I was taken 
to see him in his dressing-room. I found him surrounded by 
portraits of Richelieu. He had before him the three studies of 
Philippe de Champaigne, one representing Richelieu in full face, 
and the others in profile. There was also a photograph of the same 
painter’s full-length portrait of the Cardinal. Before playing 
Louis XI. again, M. Irving studied Commines, Victor Hugo, Walter 
Scott, and all who have written of the bourgeois and avaricious 
king, who wore out the elbows of his pourpoint de ratine on the 
tables of his gossips, the skindressers and shoemakers. The actor 
is an adept in the art of face-painting, and attaches great importance 
to the slightest details of his costume. 

M. Irving is as agreeable off the stage as he is upon it. His 
dressing-room, with the pictures it contains and the hospitality 
which awaits visitors thereto, reminds one of the loge artistique 
which the novel of Madame Sand, Pierre qui Roule, or the famous 
drama of Alexandre Dumas, Kean, presents to the imagination. In 
this case, however, we must not add the second title of the play 
referred to, Désordre et Génie. In the society of M. Irving you feel 
under the inspiration of a lettered artist and gentleman. I asked 
him what other historical personage he would like to represent, 
what face he, who excelled in what I call stage-resurrection, would 
wish to revive. He reflected a moment, his countenance assuming 
& thoughtful expression. ‘‘ Frangais ou Anglais?” he at length 
asked. “ Francais ou Anglais ; peu importe,” I replied. ‘‘ Eh bien ! ” 
he said after another short pause, ‘‘je serais heureux de créer un 
Camille Desmoulins.” He has, indeed, the energetic type and the 
Jinesse of the men of the eighteenth century. With his long dark 
hair and spirituel smile he would look the part to the life. There 
may be more good nature in his face than was the case with the 
Malicious writer of the Révolutions de France et de Brabant; he 
would be rather the Camille of the Viewx Cordelier. But the ill- 
success of the Camille Desmoulins brought out in Paris last year has 
discouraged him from attempting the character. He would prefer 
to represent André Chénier. 

M. Irving’s literary and subtle mind leans to psychological plays, 
plays which, if I may so express myself, are more tragic than 
dramatic, He is the true Shaksperian actor. Richelieu, a work of 
but little value and false to history, acquires vitality in his hands ; 
he draws it up to his own level. The same is the case with 7'he 
Bells and The Lyons Mail, Mathias has the deep remorse of a 
Macbeth ; the destiny which governs Hamlet weighs over the head 
of Lesurques. How great was the pleasure which the performance 
of Hamlet afforded me! For a literary man it is a source of real 





enjoyment. M. Irving, as manager of the Lyceum, spends more 
than £3,000 a month to do things on an adequate scale. His theatre 
is the first in London. He would like to make it a sort of Comédie 
Francaise, as he would like to found a sort of Conservatoire to afford 
young English artists the instruction they stand so much in need of. 

I return to Hamlet. The spectre appears with effects of electric 
light under the stars. The interior of the palace, with its Roman 
columns, the flags suspended from the arches, the raised throne and 
the tiger skins which lie about it, and, lastly, the taste and variety 
of the costumes, bring to mind some of the pictures from the easels 
of Alma-Tadema and Laurens. The courtiers bow to the King; 
Polonius bends under the weight of age; the guards are in mail. 
In the midst of these splendours Hamlet appears, superb, pale, borne 
down by a great sorrow. M. Irving is admirable in the play and 
death scenes ; in the latter it seems as though he saw his father 
again in the depths of the infinite. The scene of the burial of 
Ophelia—the representative of whom, Miss Ellen Terry, would be 
taken by one for a pre-Raphaelite apparition, for a living model of 
Giovanni Bellini—is put on the stage with remarkable completeness, 
Here, again, is a picture which Laurens might have painted, I 
have never seen anything so deeply, tragically true. 

In Louis XJ. M. Irving has been adjudged superior to Ligier. 
Dressed with historical accuracy, he is admirable in the comedy 
element of the piece and the chief scenes with the Monk and 
Nemours. The limelight projected like a ray of the moon on his 
contracted face as he pleads for his life excited nothing less than 
terror. The hands, lean and crooked as those of a Harpagon—the 
fine hands whose character is changed with each of his réles, aid his 
words. And how striking in its realism is the last scene, represent- 
ing the struggle between the dying king and his fate! In a word, 
I have been much struck by the beautiful acting of M. Irving. I 
hope that he will be induced to play in Paris. In Shaksperian parts 
he would create a sensation—would exercise a powerful influence 
upon many men. It would be curious to see him represent Desmou- 
lins or Chénier in Paris, a piquant thing to be present at the evoca- 
tion of a French personage by a great English tragedian. 

Jutes CLARETIE, 
_——— 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS, 


Everybody knows that the tactics of American ‘‘wire-pullers” are 
not very scrupulous, and it was, therefore, no matter for surprise when, 
a little while ago, word passed round that Mdme Christine Nilsson, 
whose exceptional success in the States is still vividly remembered, 
had been ungrateful enough to express a strong objection to the 
country, and a resolve never again to visit it. Those who knew 
anything of the talented lady treated the report with contempt, but 
it was bitterly commented upon in many journals, and soon appeared 
in a fair way to answer the purpose of its inventors. Mdme Nilsson 
has, however, cleverly stopped its further progress, and set herself 
right with a generous people, by addressing a letter to the American 
papers, in which she says :—‘‘/ should take it as a very great kindness 
if you would allow me to state that my engagements in Europe positively 
prevent me from visiting the States at present, but I hope at some future 
time to have the great pleasure and honour of returning to America, @ 
country which I hold in the moat grateful remembrance.” Mdme 
Nilsson is, probably, not angry with her detractors, but her detrac- 
tors are, doubtless, angry with themselves, as every engineer should 
be who bungles sufficiently to be hoist with his own petard. They 
gave the fair lady a chance to advertise herself and her feelings, and 
she has been clever enough to take it. The fact, we may be sure, 
will not lessen the warmth of the reception our ’cute kinsmen are 
now ready to give the Swedish songstress.—D, 7’. 








BrussEts.—A musical festival was given by the officers of the 
Garrison on the 27th ult., under the patronage of their Majesties, 
the King and Queen, for the sufferers at Szegedin and Frameries. 
A thousand singers, under the direction of M. Henri Warnots, with 
the combined bands of the Carabineers, the Grenadiers, and tho 
Guides, executed a cantata, entitled Szeyedin-Frameries, by Lassen, 
a hymn, ‘‘ Art et charité,” by Limnander, and several other com=- 
— vocal and instrumental, by Pierre Benoit, Lassen, Grétry, 

anssens, and Radoux, 

Mdme Vanzini and her daughter, the young and highly poe 
Marie Vanzandt, are at present enjoying the sea-air at Deal. Malle 
Vanzandt has been offered engagements both for Paris (Opéra- 
Comique) and St Petersburgh, but has not yet decided upon which, 
if either, she will accept, 
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FAIRLIE v. BOOSEY AND ANOTHER. 
In the Supreme Court of Judicature, House of Lords, July 28, 1879. 


Before the Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, Lord O’Hagan, Lord 
Blackburn, and Lord Gordon. 


dudgment. 
Tue LorpD CHANCELLOR. 


My Lords, in this case there can be no doubt that the present 
Appellant is an infringer of a musical composition of which the 
Respondents claim to be the proprietors. That appears to be placed 
beyond controversy by the fact that the performance which he 
advertised was stated in the advertisement to be ‘‘music by Offen- 
bach ;” and further by this—that his case, as stated in the 14th 
paragraph, is that he was under the belief that there was no existing 
copyright in this music in this country—that it was, therefore, public 
property, and might be publicly performed by him. The question of 
infringement, therefore, is established beyond the possibility of doubt. 
My Lords, it is also, as it appears to me, perfectly clear that the 
Respondents, or those under whom they claim, intended to comply 
with the provisions of the Copyright Act, and to make the entry 
which the Act of Parliament requires. If, therefore, they have not 
done so, it is from error of judgment, and not from any intention of 
not complying with the provisions of the Act of Parliament. The 
question, therefore, becomes simply the legal one : Is the registration 
which is before your Lordships a compliance, or is it not, with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament? 

Now, on this subject I have read with eare the observations made 
by Lord Justice Thesiger in the Court of Appeal ; and I have also 
had the advantage of perusing the observations which your Lordships 
will hear from my noble and learned friend, Lord Blackburn ; and 
having done that, it appears to me that I should be improperly 
occupying your Lordships’ time, if I were to go into a repetition of 
views with which I entirely agree, and with the expression of which 
I am perfectly satisfied. I will therefore leave my noble and learned 
friend to make the observations to which I have referred ; and I will 
content myself with moving your Lordships that the Judgment of 
the Court below be affirmed, and the appeal be dismissed with costs. 

Lorp HaTHERLEY. 

My Lords, I have come to the same conclusion upon hearing the 
arguments at your Lordships’ bar, and having had also the advantage 
which has been referred to by my noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack of perusing the views of my noble and learned friend 
opposite, which he has placed in print in this matter. The Plaintiff 
in the Court below, and the Respondent in the case here, seeks to 
have the benefit of the Act of Parliament, which was enacted in aid 
of foreign authors of musical compositions, namely, the sole right of 
representation. Your Lordships are aware that as regards musical 
compositions there is a double right—a right to secure what is called 
the copyright of the book, which is the sole and exclusive right of 
multiplying copies ; and also in respect to dramatic performances, a 
right to secure, under certain conditions, by special Act of Parlia- 
ment, to foreign composers, the sole right of representation in this 
country. In the present case the question depends upon a treaty 
with France. The Act of Parliament authorizes the entering into 
treaties by which this right is to be secured to composers upon their 
fulfilling the requisite conditions. The application must state that 
the performance had not taken place abroad more than three months 
before the registration here in England. The registration here in 
England is required to be of a certain character, upon which, in fact, 
the whole argument has turned ; and the argument is reduced to this 
narrow point. I will not go into the details of it, because I think 
that they have been more thoroughly worked out by my noble and 
learned friend. But the point is this—whether or not that which 
was registered in this case was a sufficient compliance with the Act 
of Parliament which requires several special things to be specified 
on registry. When I read the headings of the entries, it will appear 
manifestly by those headings, what the provisions of ‘the Act of 
Parliament are, because they are made to adapt and to fit them- 
selves to the provisions of the Act. The headings under which 
registration has to be made are “‘ Time of making entry,” ‘Title of 
the Book,” “‘ Name and place of abode of the Author or Composer,” 
‘* Name and place of abode of the Proprietor of the Copyright,” and, 
‘Time and place of First Publication,” The time of making the entry 
of course must be governed by what are the circumstances of the 
case. In this case the entry was made upon June 9th, 1869. The 
title of the book (upon which Mr Benjamin laid some stress) is 
‘* Vert Vert, Opera Comique en Trois Actes, paroles de MM. Meilhac 
et Nuitter, musique de J. Offenbach.” Then the name of the author 
or composer is given as ‘‘J. Offenbach,” and the name of the pro- 
prietor of the copyright is also given as ‘J, Offenbach,” and the 
time and place of first publication are given as ‘28th March, 1869," 








On the 9th June, 1869, as it is stated in the caso, in alleged pursuance 
of the provisions of this Act and with a view of obtaining the benefit 
of the Act and the conventions founded upon it, a copy of the book 
mentioned in paragraph 6 was delivered to the officer of the Company 
of Stationers, and the requisite entry was made in the book of registry 
kept at Stationers’ Hall. Then what came to be registered was, in 
effect, a pianoforte adaptation of this particular book which was 
deposited ; and although I do not think that it affects the question 
at all one way or the other, it is stated in another part of the case 
that the whole opera was composed by Offenbach, and was printed 
and published by him in France. But the question here is whether 
this particular thing which turns out to be simply an accompaniment 
for the pianoforte, was or was not such a registration of the work 
within the meaning of the Act as to entitle the person so registering 
it to say that no other person was to have the performance of that 
work which he had so composed. In this case I should have pre- 
ferred having a more complete state of evidence in the matter ; but, 
unfortunately, we are left wholly without any information from 
experts as to what may, or may not, be called the ‘‘ work” or the 
‘‘book” in speaking of a musical composition. I think, however, 
that it will be shown in my noble and learned friend’s views that the 
Courts in this country have hitherto considered that any work, or 
printed book, which conveys all the melodies of the opera to the 
public mind, and which does, in effect, give the full substance and 
gist of the composition, may be treated as a registration of the book. 

Now, as far as we can understand from the somewhat imperfect 
state of the evidence, and as far as it can be shown by other cases 
which have been decided on the same subject matter as this, the 
melodies are to be found in this pianoforte accompaniment which 
was registered. It is said that there was some mistake in makin 
this registration—that some other work was intended to be registered, 
and that this was registered instead ; but, I apprehend that if it be 
found that in all other respects the requisitions for registration are 
complied with—that the limitation of three months which was given 
by treaty within which the work was to be registered has been fully 
and adequately observed on the part of Offenbach, then from what 
has been previously decided, and notably, I think, in the case of 
Wood v. Boosey, when the matter was discussed, what has been 
done has given him so far a proprietorship in his undoubted work, 
because as to his being the original composer there is no question of 
fact raised, except (a point which I shall not enter into in detail) as 
to what extent the pianoforte accompaniment can claim to be con- 
sidered a separate and distinct work. That Offenbach is the author 
and proprietor of this book is sufficiently clear on the evidence. In 
another case—that of the composer Auber—it was decided, I believe, 
by Lord Cranworth, when the case came before this House, that the 
marrow and pith and substance of the work itself was sufficient to 
entitle him to have the unqualified and sole right of representation, 
and of multiplying copies, which is all that is insisted on in this suit. 
All we have to look to is to see whether he has established such a 
right as entitles him to the sole right of representation. It appears 
to me, my Lords, looking to the whole of the entry, and to previous 
decisions, that we should not be authorized in saying that he has not 
done so. Therefore the decision which was come to in the Court 
below was right, and this appeal must be dismissed. 


(To be continued. ) 





ZWEI AEBTE, 

(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,” ) 

| _ S1r,—The subjoined is from 4 copy of the ‘ NordhiCiser 
| Zeitun® ” of last month, which was broCight me by a friend. I 
don’t think it ha® been transla@ed forany English Wusical pAper, 
ajQd it may, should you deem it worthy of isQsertion, intereSt 

| and amuse some of your readers. Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN 8. STRATTON. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, August 6. 

Liszt AND ABt.—On the occasion of his last visit to Wiesbaden 
the Abbé Liszt was staying at the ‘‘ Rhein Hotel” at the same time 
with Franz Alt. One day just as the Great masteR was being 
serenaded Abt antered his rDom on a Uisit. Liszt took th€ well- 
Greeted song writEr on to the baleDny with him. ‘‘A cuRious 
meetin®,” said the latt€r smiling, ‘‘ two Franzes and two Abbots!” 
(Jmwei Fringe und zwei Aebte |) 

This is a most characteristic anecdote. No doubt Joachim 
Raff, and through him Hans von Biilow, will have heard of it. 
A truly characteristic anecdote.—@Dtto Beard, 














The money left by Rossini for establishing a Musical Lyceum at 
Pesaro has been lying for the two months at the National Bank, but 
nothing has yet heen done towards carrying out the testator's wishes, 
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At present I should like to be 

In a field with red poppies and blue 
cornflowers, 

Where I could see the sea 

For hours. 

Where I could fecl the June sun in 
the sky, 

The cool sea-wind blowing against 
my face, 

Where I could hear the glad grass- 
hopper’s ery, 

And watch the far off sea-birds in 
their race, 

While I amid the corn-field lay 

The lifelong day. 

The bending blades of corn would 

| wave and glance, 

|The petals of the blue cornflowers 

would glisten, 

| The poppy, even, shine, and nod, and 

| dance, 

| But languidly and in a lazy trance, 

| Something like mine, as I would look 

and listen, 

| And up above, oh skylark! thy dear 

| song, 

| Swelling or dwindling in the sweet 

| fresh air, 

| According as the wind was faint or 
strong 

|That, while thou flewest o’er the 

bright cloud, flew, 

| Would fall into my soul and tremble 

| there, 

| As in a dusty desert-flower dew, 

|Shed by an icy Northern moon at 

night, 

When the free heavens are filled with 
fair delight. 





With fair delight—yes, in the scorch- 
ing noon, 

When on that white dry choking 
waste of sand 

There weighs a stillness like a leaden 
swoon, 

So that the sound of steps would be 
sucked up 

| By the great thirsty leaden dumb- 

| ness, 80 

| That the shadow of a straying shape 

would be 

| Sucked up by the great thirsty leaden 

gleam, 

| And so that a giant’s might would| 

be sucked up 

| By the great thirsty leaden emptiness 

| Faring away so fearful and so far ; 

| When in the waste where nothing 

can be seen 

|Or heard, and where but Death, un- 

seen, unheard, 

| Is felt the kingly spirit in his court, 

| Held where the great lands’ face, up- 

| turned and pale, 

Is fixed upon the sky in stony stare; 

When in this leaden noon, upon a 
flower 

Grown in a nook of this, Death's 

_ quiet house, 

Forgotten in its loneliness, unmarked 

Even by Death himself, so hardly 
living 

And saying nothing in the quiet 

; ouse, 

| There also falls the still and leaden 

[sleeps ; 





Longing.* | 


Then, like itself sprung from the 
desert sand, 

So from the arid and oppressive sleep 

There springs, but quicker and more 
beautiful, 

A vivid dream, 
pass, 

Bringing the evening, and the dew is 
dropped. 

Ha! listen to that sound that slowly 
comes, 

Soft as the heart-beat of the happy 
dead, 

What is that sun that bathes the 
blistered sight ! 

A glory is upon the earth. Awake! 

Hark to that gentle splashing of blue 
flood : 

Nearer and nearer does it gatherround, 

That gushing of a cool blue rippling 
flood 

Down in the panting bosom of the sand 

Where every vein is throbbing at the 
touch 

Of wildly wandering hands, Oh! 
give me time 

To wake and have the whole joy lest 
I die 

Unknowing, and without a taste of joy. 

Sick and ahungeréd the flower feels 

The ripples pearling over lusciously 

Upon the dry lips of the fevered sand; 

A slightest breath of air comes and it 
bends 

And sinks and hangs the weary head, 
There is 

A wave’s uplifted green transparency, 

And a long curl of water on the shore, 

And a low babbling, and fast strings 
of beads 

That slip from the submerged sand 
and say 

Their oozy whispers as they glitter up: 

‘. mingle of murmurs, and lights 

dancing down, 

quick half sighs, a silent glide, 

a kiss— 

And the faint flower is changed to a 
seaweed. 

Oh! circle round thou glorious spring 
tide, 

Thou tide fresh from the blessed 
Northern strand, 

Full of salt smells and the sky’s 
Northern hues. 

Shine Evening Star fresh from the 
Northern hills, 

Breathe on me Air that bearest in thy 
breath 

The odour of the pines on dim-lit crags. 

Kiss my mad soul thou Northern 
loveliness, 

Oh! pour thy love—pour all thy 
being in 

My heart—be lavish on the weary need, 

For I love Thee, and I love Thee, my 
sweet God. 


And the dull hours 


| And 





When will the magnetism of a wish 
Change things ?—For ever and ever 


I will hope. 

The bubble’s burst—I’m tired—I’ll 
try and be 

Without thought. Now I’m sinking 
in the bed 


Of sunny corn lower and lower, low, 
Beneath the tall stalks nodding o’er 





swoon, 
And in its duskiness it droops and 


* Copyright. 


my head, 














A shelter from the drowsy Sun's hot | Andalight humming falls upon my ear. 
glow. | The sea birds circle, but I know it not; 
And like this, sinking listlessly down | Over my head they circle, o'er my sleep. 


deep, | And the young birds come singing 
Those many thin shapes, waving to very near, 
and fro, 


Oh! dost thou know that star, that 
darling star 
That, when the sun has sunk away, is 


Mingled with one another’fore my eyes, 
Looking like fingers, and the breezes’ 
sweep 


Upon my face, so gentle, mesmerize seen 
Me; and the lark, like a wild saint, |To quiver, beautiful, and strange, 
Tearing his heart out in the great and far, 

blue sky, Like a love fit for worship; in the 
The insects’ buzz, the sound of the green 

far sea Pale glow above the ocean, when the 





Falling upon the shore, become more sky 
faint, Is lost and wondering, like an infinite 
The smell of the ripe corn, the flowers, eye, 
the earth, Like one whose look I love—For 
And all the summer smell become | thine eyes are 
more faint, |A memory of when the world was 
And everthing is very quiet and still. | young. 
I scarcely see the bright red poppies|Oh! hast thou ever seen that sky, 
now, } that star ? 
Nor the blue cornflowers either, all |In such time hast thou gazed upon 
has got the gleam, 
So strange and mixed, all is so quiet | The clear harmonic, soft and lovely, 
and still, | sung 
Yet on my inward eye deep colours | By Love, which should be Hope alone, 
| too fair, toe far, 
| Like Thee whose eyes are Heaven— 


Do I dream ? 
Potkaw. 








move, 
Of blue, and green, and red, and 
yellow corn ; 














CHARLES LYALL. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.” ) 

Str,—Charles Lyall, your incomparable “ special artist,” is, 
while I write from below, on the top of the Finster-Horn, with 
Maskelyne-Cook-Maccabe, Carl Rosa has telegraphed him by 
Burnand’s Private Wire—an evil climber, to whom “high 
mountains” are not, as to Byron (Lord—not “ Boys”), “a feel- 
ing.” Private Wire has, by misadventure, slid down the Sausage- 
Gap (Worstergap), leaving your “special artist,” like Simeon 
(or Simon) Stylites, on the column, perched, not voluntarily, as 
Simeon (or Simon), but involuntarily, as Lyall, on the tip-toe of 
expectation. Maskelyne-Cook-Maccabe is on a boulder, looking 
up, like the man with the telescope, at Frank Burnand (may his 
shadow be less !— 

He attacks Sarah B. 
As Sal volatiln 

—a murrain on him!), but cannot get him down for lac’ of rope. 
Oh Lyall! Lyall! wherefore art thou Lyall? Sketch the 
mountain and come down, and gladden the hearts of thy friends, 
especially thine own immediate * Groxer Roores. 

Shell and Maggot, Llandudno, Aug. 6. 








Mr Henry Jarrett has returned from Paris, where he has been 
on important Lusiness. 

Mptte Inma pr Murska arrived in London on Thursday, 
She is engaged by Mr Mapleson for his late autumn and winter 
performances of Italian opera. Let us hope that, among other 
parts, we may be allowed to see her in Dinorah. 

Minan.—A deputation of the Societa Orchestrale del Teatro alla 
Scala lately presented Sig, Giulio Ricordi with a mark of their grati- 
tude and esteem in the shape of the following address, artistically 
written in Gothic characters on parchment: “ To Giulio Ricordt, 
The Orchestral Society of the Scala Theatre, sustained by you with 
generous help and guided by your wise counse’s to brilliant sucess, 
gratefully proclaims you its Benefactor. MDCCCLXXIX.” 

The presentation to Mr ro se of a wreath of gold and green 
laurels, with streamers typical of England and America, took place 
at the close of the performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
Saturday evening. While in the presence of the audience, who had 
summoned him before the curtain, a tiny Moorish slave ran on the 
stage to Mr Mapleson and gracefully handed him the wreath, a3 a 
tribute of respect, from the pupils of the National Training School 
for Dancing, so ably superintended by Mdme Katti Lanner. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On July 28th, at St Peter's, Notting Hill, Joun Tuomas, Esq., 
of Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, to ALice, daughter of the 
late Henry Keartt, Esq. 

On July 30th, Dr. C. Boyce, of Maidstone, to ANNIE FLORENCE, 
daughter of the Rev. W. W. Caza.er. 

DEATHS. 

On Tuesday, August 5th, at the residence of his son, Belmont 
House, Newport, Essex, Z. Buck, Mus. Doc., aged 80, late of the 
Cathedral Close, Norwich, and Organist and Choirmaster at Norwich 
Cathedral for 56 years. 

On August 5th, at 1, Mornington Crescent, N.W., JAMES HowzLL 
(the well-known double-bass player), aged 68. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aris.—The late Mr Charles Horsley composed an oratorio on the 
subject of Gideon years before the Gideon of Mr W. G. Cusins. The 
precise meaning of the word, oratorio, as generally accepted, can 
only be explained by the late Mr Tidbury How,—address Ubi. 


Che Musical World. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1879. 
Quiths, 


Nullius in bonis. 




















Pu 


At the Tree and Salmon, Ilminster. 
Dr Wrxp (blowing fopen envelope).—Well since I’ve bin at IIl- 
minster—— 
What? 


Dr EAGies,— Mak f 


Dr Wixp.—Since I’ve bin at Illminster no letter has given me 
more surprise (reads) :— 

“ London-—Sunday. 

“Sir,—In your iftteresting number of yesterday I see some rhymes 
attributed to ‘Dr Austin’s Parrot,’ and signed ‘Cherubini.’ I do not know 
Dr Austin, or his parrot, or the individual who signs him or her self ‘ Cheru- 
bini, but I have the verses before me now in a paper not published in the 
United Kingdom. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, “Aw AMERICAN. 

“To Dr Septimus Wind.” 

Extraordinary — 
Fudge ! 

Dr Wixv.—Fudge extraordinary, so; but since I've bin at IIl- 
minster I've read no such letter. Per Hercle /—here’s another (blows 
open envelope, and reads) :— 

“ Dr Wixp—Sirrah,—As real author of poem inserted in last number of 
Musical World, under heading ‘ Ambrose Austin's Parrot poetises, quoted as 


Dr Eacirs.— 





from London Figaro, and subsigned ‘ Chernhino.’ allow me to protest and 
enclose copy of poem written expressly for New York Music Trade Review, 
under title, ‘ Von Biilow in London,’ together with postscriptum verse, in form 
of ‘moral,’ which you inserted to omit. By republishing poem and adding 
moral you will oblige, yours, “Dick DeapEyg. 

“H. M. Pinafore, Aug. 7.” 

( You will comply ? 

Dr EAGLEs.— ) T'ell him to sate ietloaier. 

Dr Winp.—I shall omit to insert. (Aside.) By the way I forgot 
to ask ‘‘F. C. B.” why he goes on persecuting Sarah. (T'elegraphs 
to “F.C. B.” by Private Wire.) 

‘““F,¢€.%., pou're wanted.” 


Appears F. C. B. on horseback. 


FUE ine 


\ 


F. C, B. (eagerly).—Well? Here am I (singiny)— 
I come from the friendly Zulus, 
Cross and Black-wE11 is my name, 
Happy Thought,—how’s Father Ventose Pluviose ? 

R Wi1xp.—None of your wit here, Sir. We are at the Tree and 
Salmon, not at the Steaks. What do you mean by Sarah Bernhardt’s 
‘“ strange mad eyes, and matted, anyhow, hair”? (Punch, page 57.) 
What by mistaking her portrait for that of a ‘‘friendly Zulu”? 
(Punch, page 57.) What by ‘‘the unfriendly Sarah”? (Punch, 57.) 
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What by ‘‘the Sal-volatile of the French company ” ? (Punch, 57.) 
Bother the French company! Are you, too, a writer to order ?—an 
underwriter? You, who eleven thousand feet above land, and as 
many below water, can cling by the little toe-nail of your left foot 
to the feelers of a dead earwig, and hanging from a loosened blade 
of misbegotten stubble, sketch-book, res tg botanical and surgi- 
cal instruments in hand, a civilian with microscope some thousand 
yards beneath, another with drum perched on the nearest inaccessible 
crag, a submissive native meandering in mid-air, can swing up to 
and stride with fearless impecuniosity a peak which is the un- 
utterable summit of a hideous fantastic-shaped mountain—you 
an under-writer! Fi done / 

F, C. B. (impatiently).—I say, governor, stow it, or I’m blowed— 

Dr Winp.—Be it as you say (blows F. C. B, and circus-horse across 


country). 
. Over-writer ! 

Dr EAciEs.— Dover-writer / 

Dr Wind (boreastically).—Andover-writer! Beg pardon, Eagles. 
Was a little put out about S,B, I cannot ask Peters to reproduce 
the entire poem, but will read the “moral” which I am accused of 
having inserted to omit (reads) :— 

‘* When he’s kind, and acts just so, 
His name goes well as von BiiLow ; 
But when he swells with oath and scoff, 
Folks ’void him clear as von Biitorr.” 
Are these lines also by 

Dr amen { Ambrose Austin’s Parrot? 

Dr Wixv.—They are attributed to Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. 
I'll telegraph Dr Austin. (T'eleyraphs by Private Wire.) 


Appears Dr Austin, 


Dr Avstiy.—Here, at your service, What's up? 

Dr Wixp.—Are those lines your Parrot’s ? 

Dr Avstin.—-Certainly not ! 

Dr Eaa xs (in unison),—By whom, then? 

Dr Avstin.—Montignp-Remaurp (vanishes), 

_Dr Winp.—Oh! my prophetic soul, mine Aunt! (Blows Dr 
Eagles out of window and himself up chimney. Lightning, thunder, 


hail. Scene closes.) 
Schluss Folge. 








Mr Cart Rosa starte.with his opera company for Dublin 
to-day. 

_Mr Max Srraxoscu is in Paris, and returns immediately to the 
United States. Mr Maurice Strakosch is still in London. 

MpME Montieny-Rémavry arrived in London on Thursday. 
She is to play at the first of the Messrs Gatti’s concerts this 
evening, 

THE operation performed on Mr Sullivan in Paris, by the 
advice of Sir Henry Thompson, has, all our readers will be 
delighted to hear, proved completely successful. The operator 
was one of the most eminently distinguished of French surgeons. 
Fo Henry Thompson himself was present, Mr Sullivan is still in 

aris, 





DEATH OF DR ZACHARIAH BUCK. 

We have just heard from a correspondent of the death of Dr Z. 
Buck, Mus. D., late organist of Norwich Cathedral, who at the ripe 
old age of eighty years passed peacefully away at the residence of his 
son, Dr Henry Buck, Newport, Essex, on Tuesday, at midday. 
The funeral is appointed for Thursday, 14th August, at three 
p-m., at Newport Church, when the musical part of the service 
will be performed by the King’s College, Cambridge, and, in all 
probability, a part of Norwich Cathedral choirs, under the conductor- 
ship of A. H. Mann, King’s College, Cambridge. Mr Mann will also 
be glad to receive the names of any old pupils or friends of the worthy 
doctor who may wish to be present. 

—o——_ 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Dion Bovcicau.tt To Henry Invine.—Shakspere spells ruin! 

Henry Irvine to Dion Boucicautt.—Right, old boy—witness 
my Hamlet ! 





Mo._e ZAr&é THALBERG has arrived safely at Barcelona, where 
she at present resides on the estate of her parent, Mad. de Abella 
Angri, in the vicinity of the great Spanish seaport town. The 
gifted and charming young singer has already received propositions 
for the autumn and winter seasons (carnivals, &c.), from various 
parts of the Continent, but has hitherto declined them all. May 
her shadow never be less ! 





Prorrssor Joun K. Payne, the eminent American organist 
and composer, has left London for the Continent, intending to 
visit the chief musical towns of France, Italy, and Germany. His 
stay among us has been very short, but we are glad to hear that 
he intends returning to England in the course of October, when, 
let won we may hear some of his compositions publicly per- 
formed. 


Tue World informs the musical world that Mdme Albani is to 
sing at the Birmingham Festival. The Musical World informs 
the World that Mdme Gerster, and not Mdme Albani, is to sing 
at the Birmingham Festival. Mdme Albani will sing at Hereford, 
where cider will be quaffed in bumpers to her health, and at 
Bristol, where Charles Hallé reigns supreme.—APPLEFORD OF 
HEREFORD. 








Accorpine to the World, Joseph Joachim is about to join 
Mdme Trebelli in her forthcoming tour in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. According to the Musical World, he isn’t. Credat 
Judeus Apella! (Non ego.)—DRINKWATER Harp. 





I sex, in my retreat, that Harry Palmer, the New York 
manager, is dead. A good fellow, Harry Palmer, and a very 
shrewd one—something like a Transatlantic David James. I first 
made his acquaintance when he was managing for the Devonport 
Brothers in London, when the wonderful Dr Ferguson was their 
spokesman, and Mr James Fay their ally, and the fraud was—as 
they say in America—“ in full blast.” I had been challenged by 
the Davenports to come to a special séance, and bring my own 
party. I came, bringing several men of science, among them Sir 
Henry Thompson. We were a little too much for the Davenports, 
and the show went so badly that they would not give us a dark 
séance—“ the spirits were not willing,” said Mr Palmer. I 
pointed out to him that it would be a bad thing for the Davenports 
to have invited a special set of guests, and then not to go through 
all their performance. He saw it in that light at once. “I guess 
I'll persuade the spirits,” he said. And he did. A sharp man, 
Harry Palmer !— World, August 6th. 


DvrinG the first six months of the present year, 27 new operas 
by Italian composers were brought out in Italy and elsewhere. 
Annexed is a list of them, with the names of their composers 
and those of the places of production:—l. Don Pirlone, buffo, 
Cuoghi, L., Udine ; 2. I Retratto di Perla, operetta, Rossi, Naples ; 
3. Ero e Leandro, serious, Bottesini, G., Turin ; 4. I? Tawmaturgo, 
se:ni-serious, San-Fiorenzo, Milan; 5. Patria, serious, Bernardi, 
Lodi; 6. Catarina da Vinzaglio, serious, Pozzolo, Vercelli; 
7. Ceopatra, serious, Bonamici, Venice; 8. Le Donne curiose, 
comic, Usiglio, Madrid; 9. Jolanda, serious, Villafiorita, Breacia ; 
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10. L’ultima Notte di Carnevale, operetta, Trebbi, Bologna ; 
11. Il Sindaco di Villaggio, comic, Alassio, Genoa ; 12. Un Bagno 
freddo, operetta, Denardis, Naples ; 13. Pisa e gli Studenti, operetta, 
Mariotti, Pisa; 14. Le Orfanelle, operetta, De Champs, Florence ; 
15. Maria Tudor, serious, Gomez, Milan; 16. Raggio d’ Amore, 
operetta, Litta, Milan; 17. I dwe Orang Outang, operetta, Coccon, 
Venice; 18, Silvano, serious, Graziani- Walter, Florence; 19. I/ 
Segreto della Duchessa, comic, Dell’Oreffice, Naples; 20. La Pelle 
di Leone, buffo, Gialdi, Parma; 21. L’Assedto di Cesarea, serious, 
Persiani, Chieti; 22. A meuire a 7’ sempre Temp (Piedmontese 
dialect), comic, Dall’Ovo, Turin; 23. Babilas, “ opera-pasticcio,” 
Rossi, Naples ; 24. Il Barbiere di Siviglia, buffo (the same libretto 
as that of Rossini’s Barbiere), Graffigna, Padua; 25. Annalena, 
Meucci, Signa; 26. Teodora, comic, Meola, Naples; and 27. Ma- 
telda, serious, Scontrino, Milan. To the above must be added 
Herr Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba, produced, under the title of 
La Regina di Saba, at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 
—— 0-——_ 
PROVINCIAL. 

BLACKHEATH.—There was a good attendance at the Alexandra 
Hall, Blackheath, on the occasion of the performance of 7'he Rose of 
Auvergne, Lischen and Fritzchen, and Cox and Boz, for the benefit of 
The Children’s Cot Society. The singers were Mdme Alice Barth, 
Messrs F. Wood, J. A. Shaw, Llewellyn Winter, and Edward Cotte, 
who, all exerting themselves con amore, were rewarded by merited 
applause. Mdme Barth deserves special praise for her acting and 
singing in The Rose of Auvergne. The orchestra played overtures 
and operatic selections in the course of the evening. 


BricHtTon. —Miss Elliott, Mdlle Vittoria de Bono, Signors Monari 
Rocca, and Campana are the artists engaged for the concert at the 
Aquarium to-day. Mr and Mrs German-Read announce two per- 
formances (morning and evening), at the Royal Pavilion on Thurs- 
day. — 

ARTISTIC BUSTLE IN PARIS. 
(From the ‘* Hvenement,” Aug. 5.) 

Tous les artistes de Londres sont en ce moment de paseage A Paris, 
M. Tagliafico, leur directeur de scene & Covent Garden, en téte. 
Citons parmi les nouveaux arrivés le fameux ténor Gayarré, signalé 
a la représentation de mercredi dernier a l’Opéra, oi il était accom- 
pagnée de son quasi homonyme Gaillard, et l’agent anglais Jarrett, 
qui vient conférer avec les directeurs et artistes de tout pays pour de 
nouveaux engagements en perspective dans les deux mondes. 

On annonce également I’arrivée de l'agent Franchi, le représentant 
de la Patti. 

C’est la grande Bourse annuelle des affaires lyriques qui va com- 
mencer sur la place de Paris au sortir de celle de Londres. Les 
directeurs arrivent de toutes parts, les fréres Strakosch sont dans nos 
murs, préts a traiter au mieux avec les étoiles du firmament vocal. 
Elles font prime trés accentuée, cours d’Amérique.—Payement en 
dollars,—L’agent Ferri leur fait une rude concurrence pour le compte 
de Merelli, saison russe, 

—_—o——— 


Elenchus, 


On the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Victor Huco.—Réve-je? 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER.—Assuré—— 
Evens Vivier.—ment. 
D—y P—s (aside).—This effusion, which suggests all the 
Lake-poets jumbled together in a pot au feu, with Bysshe Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson and Browning thrown in as flavourers, is, like all 


modern love-poems worth a straw, evidently intended for Sarah’ 


Bernharat, who, nevertheless, is not at Boulogne sur Terre ou Mer. 
ABRAHAM SADOKE SILENT. 





TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Sava Cruitch ? 

Tahya Pasha ? 

Zulficar Pasha ? 
Abrogomewski Quaddich ? 
What next ? 


Hallow the Hole. J. TUMBLER PICKLE, 





| 
| 
| 





The Pall Mall Gazette says that the late Dr Buck was chiefly 
known b his connection with the Norwich Festivals. Not so; he 
Oak ve y known as organist, and teacher of the choir, at Norwich 





SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(From “‘ The Theatre.” ) 

The visit of the Comédie Francaise to London has been marked by 
one unfortunate incident. Mdlle Bernhardt, to whose gifts as an 
actress the recent prosperity of the theatre is in a very large measure 
due, has signified her intention to withdraw from the company. For 
this announcement we were hardly unprepared. The sociétaires of 
the Comédie Francaise, however much they may differ in point of 
popularity, stand upon one level as to remuneration, which is 
regulated by seniority. Mdlle Bernhardt receives less than many 
comrades of inferior claims, although, as has often been proved, her 
individual attraction is greater than that of all the other members of 
the troupe put together. In London this fact has been even more 
incontestable than in Paris. Except when she appeared, the chance 
playgoer, might always reckon upon obtaining a good seat in the 
theatre. For all her performances in London she has received about 
£150, a little less than the sum paid to Mdlle Reichemberg during 
the same period. It is hardly surprising, then, that Mdlle Bernhardt 
should deem herself unfairly treated at the Comédie Frangaise. 
especially as any American or continental manager would engage 
her for at least three months at £100 a night. For some time 
past, too, her place at the theatre has not been a bed of roses. The 
fame she enjoys has excited considerable jealousy behind the scenes ; 
and aclique—headed, itis alleged, by M. Febvre*—has been against her, 
as cliques were formed against distinguished players in times gone by. 
If of late she has made any progress in the estimation of Parisian 
playgoers it has been in the teeth of obstacles deliberately thrown in 
her way. Finally, a section of the French press, either influenced 
by this clique or perceiving that “society” is just now disposed to 
disparage her, have turned against her with remarkable virulence. 
From the first week of her stay in London there was a noble rivalry 
amongst about half-a-dozen Parisian journalists as to who should 
assail her with the greatest effect. They decried her abilities, 
made sport of her peculiarities, ascribed to her a vulgar craving for 
notoriety, and reprehended her practice of giving performances out 
of the theatre for money as calculated to lower the dignity of the 
Comédie Francaise. They even alleged that she went in male attire 
every day to the exhibition of her sculpture and paintings in 
Piccadilly—in other words, allowed herself to be seen by anybody 
for a shilling—and that mere caprice led her to disappoint the 
audience which assembled at the Gaiety on the 20th June. These 
and other lies were greedily swallowed, and M. Albert Woolf warned 
her that on her return she would meet with an unfriendly reception. 
It is hardly surprising that in such circumstances Mdlle Bernhardt 
should be induced to give in her resignation. 

It remains to be seen whether she will adhere to her present 
intention. By doing so she would incur a considerable loss and 
place herself at a great disadvantage. The sociétaires of the Comédie 
Francaise are under an engagement for twenty years. They may go 
away at the end of half that term, but only after making two appli- 
cations within a year for leave to retire. Even in that case they 
would forfeit the sum standing to their credit in the reserve fund, 
Now, Mdlle Bernhardt has not been a sociétaire more than seven 
years, and it accordingly follows that the committee can take no 
cognizance of her resignation. If she declines to reappear at the 
Comédie Frangaise she will be mulcted in damages and prevented 
from playing anywhere in France. Happily, however, there is 
reason to hope that the authorities will have no occasion to proceed 
to such extremities, M. Got, the doyen of the company, is so con- 
vinced of her value that on hearing of her resignation he declared 
the Comedie would have a hard time of it without her, and her 
secession would be followed by that of M. Maubant and others of 
her comrades. In order to avoid a disaster to the Comédie, there- 
fore, it will probably be deemed necessary to make such alterations 
in the regulations of the theatre as will enable her to obtain a fair 
remuneration for her services. It is scarcely just that an actress 
who can fill the Comédie Frangaise to repletion, and has to bear the 





* Why spare M. Mounet-Sully, the ranting Ruy ? 
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additional expenses entailed by a high position, should receive a 
stipend of only about £400 per annum when a player in whose name 
there is little or no magic has more by reason of seniority. It was 
only by remaining a pensionnaire that Rachael was able to make 
special terms with the management. Jt may be urged that as Mdlle 
Bernhardt became a sociétaire with her eyes open she ought to abide 
by her agreement, but at that time she had given few indications of 
the talent she soon afterwards displayed. In 1871 Mr Irving went 
to the Lyceum Theatre for three years at a salary proportionate to 
the position he had then attained ; what would have been thought 
of Mr Bateman if, after the production of The Bells and Charles I., 
he had insisted upon the literal fulfilment of the bond? The ques- 
tion of remuneration disposed of, Mdlle Bernhardt, we. suppose, 
would not hesitate to re-enter the Maison de Moliére. In two or 
three years she will be at liberty to leave the Comédie without for- 
feiting her right to play elsewhere in France. The clique against 
her, the existence of which is a proof that even the Enfants de 
Moliére are without the fine esprit de corps usually ascribed to them, 
may prejudice the authorities against her, but will hardly succeed, 
we should think, in weakening her footing in the theatre. The idea 
that she has compromised the dignity of the Comédie Francaise by 
her proceedings in London will not hold water very long. If there 
was anything discreditable in her playing at private houses for 
money the blame should fall upon the rules under which she is 
denied an adequate return for what she does at the theatre ; and in 
exhibiting her pictures for sale she was only doing in effect what 
Royal Academicians and other painters do every year. The asser- 
tion that she ever wore male costume in London is simply untrue. 
It was not from caprice that she disappointed an audience, but 
merely because, by an error such as the best of us are liable to, she 
miscalculated her strength so far as to give a brief performance on 
the previous night. Before her detractors in the company accuse 
her of lowering the prestige of the Comédie they should ask them- 
selves whether they have always borne it carefully in mind. Is it 
worthy of a member of the Maison de Moliére to join a clique 
against a variously-gifted fellow-worker and leave albums on English 
actors with a note requesting the favour of a purchase ? 

A few more words as to the manner in which Mdlle Bernhardt 
has been treated by the press of both Paris and London during her 
stay with us. The systematic misrepresentation to which she has 
been exposed is not to be exclusively ascribed to the influence of the 
clique we have referred to. In her case the ‘‘ honeymoon of criti- 
cism” is over. ‘Next to the pleasure of running a man down,” 
the author of Lalla Rookh once wrote, ‘‘the critics like nothing so 
much as the vanity of writing him up; but once up, and fixed 
there, he is a mark for their arrows ever afterwards.” This is the 
position in which Mdlle Bernhardt is now placed. Formerly 
extolled to the skies, her genius is now persistently underrated, and 
attacks upon her personal character are neither few nor far between. 
Never, perhaps, has the rowdyism of one section of the French press 
been more signally displayed. Not content, as we have seen, with 
turning her sufficiently obvious eccentricities into ridicule, they have 
deliberately concocted stories to her discredit and misrepresented 
her proceedings, In the van of this holy crusade is the Figaro, 
which, to use a common but expressive phrase, has had its knife in 
the actress ever since it became known that she had promised to 
send letters from London to the Gaulois and another. paper ; and M, 
Francisque (quid ?) Sarcey, the critic of the 7’emps, is not ashamed 
to be seen under the same banner. Nor have some English journals 
set their French confréres a better example. They, too, have 
invented stories which if true would not have done her honour; and 
a paper which professes high regard for the good name of the 
theatrical profession has been guilty of the almost incredible malig- 
nity of prying into her private life for the sufficiently obvious 
purpose of gathering food for scandal. Her anonymous assailants, 
as Mr Sala + remarked the other day, seem to have wholly forgotten 
two trifling circumstances, first that she is a foreigner and a stranger 





+ Qy.—Mr Campbell Clarke, 





amongst us, and next that she isa woman. However, Mdlle Bern- 
hardt need not quail before the storm. During her stay in London 
she had opportunities of seeing an actor who has lived down even 
more malignant depreciation than she has experienced. Like him 
she has no ordinary gifts, and by the exercise of some force of 
character she may achieve a similar triumph. ¥, Ws 
[Our readers are already aware that Mdlle Bernhardt’s difficulty 
with the Comédie Francaise has been temporarily arranged.— 


D.B.] 
carina 
THE SALZBURG MUSICAL FESTIVAL.* 
(Coneluded from page 480, ) 

A grand musical gathering, with concerts on three days, and 
festive arrangements of every description, may certainly with 
perfect justice be entitled a Musical Festival. But the local organ 
of the “ International Mozart Institute” is in error when it claims 
for that Institute the merit of having been the first “to pave the 
way for naturalising in Austria musical festivals such as have long 
been living realities on the banks of the Rhine in Germany.” The 
Salzburg Festival has neither the character nor the importance of 
the German meetings. These are carried out by the combined 
efforts of ai/ the musical resources of an entire province. For 
instance, all the orchestral and vocal associations of the surround- 
ing country co-operate in the musical festivals of the Lower 
Rhine, which are held alternately at Diisseldorf, Cologne, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; every musician or amateur is ready with his 
voice or his instrument, and the different choral unions, of which 
the female members, married and unmarried, belong to the best 
classes, study all through the winter the oratorios chosen for the 
following Whitsuntide. On this account the German Musical 
Festivals are important events for the whole population, and a 
means of national musical education of incalculable value. Here 
in Salzburg, on the contrary, the co-operation of home-artists and 
amateurs is entirely wanting ;.as at the first, so at this second, 
festival, there appears to have been a certain marked intention to 
exclude local instrumentalists and singers. As long as the so- 
called “ Way-Paver ” does not employ local executants and 
complete the programmes by grand choral music, we can properly 
speak only of Philharmonic Concerts given in Salzburg by the 
band of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, supplemented by two 
or three soloists. The inhabitants of the Rhenish Provinces 
take part themselves in the performance, while the Salzburgers 
listen to others—that is the difference. When Baron Sterneck 
succeeds in musically educating the population of Salzburg— 
nationally and not internationally—we will willingly call him a 
“ Way-Paver” for Mozart. The “International Mozart Insti- 
tute ” has, on the occasion of this second Musical Festival, issued 
a report, carefully and zealously prepared by its secretary, Herr 
Johann Ev. Engl. The report is headed by a biography and portrait 
of the president of the “ International Mozart Institute,” Baron 
Carl von Sterneck, Imperial and Royal Superior Finance Inspector, 
on the Retired List, for Salzburg. Then comes an exhaustive 
statement of the financial position of the Institute from 1869 to 
1879. Two years ago I frankly expressed in these columns certain 
misgivings caused in my mind by the exceedingly numerous and 
high-flying—but at the same time obscure—plans of the associa- 
tion. It was, therefore, with all the greater interest that I took 
up the last report, which, of course, shows officially what, after 
ten years’ existence, the “ International Mozart Institute” has 
realized of its lofty plans—what it has positively effected. 

I own that, from the strong tone of self-satisfaction taken by 
the “Mozart Institute,” I expected some important practical 
results. But though the minute accounts of the Festival-Report 
afford evidence of astounding and indefatigable zeal on the part of the 
committee in making the “ International Mozart Institute” known 
and famous throughout, and even beyond the limits of, Europe, 
they leave us in a romantic semi-obscurity as to what we really 
owe the Institute. We are informed that a fully empowered 
agent of the Institute undertook two long “ canvassing journeys” 
through Germany ; that a second such agent went as far as Paris, 
London, and Egypt; that “applications were made to the 
directors of German railways for free travelling in the service of 
the Institute;” and that “artistically ornamented applications were 


* From the Neue freie Presse, 
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sent to reigning princes that they would be pleased to subsi- 
dise the Institute.” Recourse is had to “ advertising placards for 
watering-places, hotels, and railway stations ;” “honorary diplo- 
mas in artistic envelopes ” to Baron Hofmann, Minister of State, 
to Count Beust, and others; “petitions to the Embassies 
and Consulates in Germany, Holland, Italy, and America,” Ke. 
We may well congratulate the “ International Mozart Institute 
on the zeal, on the persevering and courageous efforts, of its 
accredited agents and canvassers, who have already gathered in 
some fine, ringing crops. The Institute succeeded even in geting 
up aconcert in London, with the co-operation of Mdme Patti. 
It possesses now a capital of nearly 23,000 florins. But in the 
financial returns for the last ten years we have not found the 
slightest hint that as much as a single kreutzer has been expended 
for “the support of poor musicians.” Yet this humane task is, 
“with the foundation of a Conservatory,” set forth as the most 
important of the many missions of the “ International Mozart 
Institute.” We fear that the epithet of “International” will 
be fatal, and, with its boastful sound, everywhere prove 
prejudicial to the dearest and most necessary national interests of 
the Institute. As the “appeal” announces, the association is to 
become a “ Schiller Institute” for musicians. But the gentlemen 
know very well that the Schiller Institute cares only for German 
poets and authors, and never thinks of assisting also the authors 
of England, Spain, or any other foreign country. The Schiller 
Institute confines itself to one object, which it keeps well in 
view and consistently follows. Nor does it think of organizing 
prize competitions, or of erecting an International Theatrical 
Academy at Marbach, simply because Schiller was born there, and 
because, in addition, the surrounding country is beautiful. The 
project of establishing in Salzburg (side by side with the already 
existing public school of music, the Mozarteum) a new and inde- 
pendent Conservatory, an “ International” Conservatory in the 
grand style, is based on a strong self-delusion of the committee, 
and there is something downright childish about the reason 
assigned (at page 59 of the pamphlet), that “ by its wonderful 
position, placed by Humboldt on an equality with that of Naples 
and that of Constantinople, and its cheapness, Salzburg offers the 
Conservatory the most favourable conditions of success.” It is 
only a large town, possessing an operahouse, an active concert- 
system, and a considerable public fond of music, which can attract 
and retain the elements of a good Conservatory, and offer 
guarantees for the highest art-education of the young musician. 
This subject must be mooted again in these columns, because it 
occupies a first place among the international fancies entertained by 
the founders of the Salzburg Institute. But there does not seem 
to be any hurry, and I think I may quietly reserve for future 
years the continuation of my strictures. 
Ep. Hanstick. 








Miyyiz Havx’s Etsa.—Those amateurs who have seen Miss 
Minnie Hauk in Wagner's operas at Vienna, Pesth, and other 
towns, or read the notices of the local press in connection with 
them, will feel little or no surprise at hearing of her great success in 
Lohengrin, Her Elsa was praised in no measured terms by the 
composer himself, on witnessing the representation of his best 
dramatic work in the Hungarian capital three or four years since ; 
and the opinion of the most capricious and exacting critic in all 
Germany was unanimously confirmed by the large audience assembled 
the other night at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The Elsa of Miss Hauk, 
in short, is a — of fine artistic workmanship, well-balanced and 
complete in all its parts. She has made herself thoroughly mistress 
of the character in its inner poetical significance, and enhanced the 
effect of her dramatic portrayal by the sustained excellence of her 
singing, which shows what artistic feeling and assiduous diligence 
she must have bestowed upon the study of music to render which, 
even with formal correctness, comes within the province but of a 
few, while to enter thoroughly into its spirit is given to still fewer. 
Thus much, without entering into explanatory detail or dwelling 
upon isolated passages, will suffice for the present ; enough that by 
this her most recent performance Miss Minnie Hauk has raised 
herself still higher in public estimation than before. The attempt, 
for reasons easy to guess, was looked upon by many as a bold one, 
but the result proved that it was not over-bold; the occasion, 
indeed, was only too favourable, and Miss Hauk knew how to make 
use of it.—Graphic, 











DENTRO DA UN ORRECHIO E FUORA DAL’ALTRO, 


‘¢ T)IANO and SINGING.—Mr A. LAYLAND receives and attends pupils, 
i His system of teaching ensures to the pupil of any age an easy and 
rapid proficiency.—6, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, and at 59, The 
Grove, Hammersmith.” 
To A. LayLanD, Esq. 


Srtr,—I am an old policeman in my 80th 
year, and have been learning to play the 
iano and to sing since I was a little curly- 
at tapper of five years of age. I perceive 
by your advertisement that your peculiar 
system of teaching ensures to the ‘‘ pupil of 
any age an easy and rapid proficiency.” I am 
not therefore hopeless of being able to sing 
and to play with an ‘‘easy and rapid pro- 
ficiency” while yet 
belonging to the staff. 
Unfortunately, I have 
found that, as I gain more experience of the 
world and the world’s ways—its insincerity 
and ‘* humbug ”—my musical powers sensibly 
diminish. Please, dear sir, inform me of your 
terms, and whether, even at my age, I may 
yet indulge a hope of acquiring an ‘‘ easy and 
rapid proficiency in get gn oy and sing- 
ing.” Oh that I had had the benefit of your acquaintance and 
instruction seventy-five years ago! I should long ere this have left 
the force. —Yours, on the beat, V. LONGIMANUS, 


The Villa, London, W., July 31st, 1879. 
—— O— - 
‘© 4 GENTLEMAN, who, for 20 years, has studied PIANOFORTE PLAY- 


<4 =ING under the tuition of the first masters, ensures to pupils perfect 
expression and the utmost velocity of execution.—F. Guiscard-Lorraine, 
156, Clapham Road, S.W.” 


To A GENTLEMAN, Xe. 

Str,—You kindly inform us that, under the best tuition, you have 
been twenty years learning to play the pianoforte, and that you can 
ensure ‘* perfect expression and the utmost velocity of execution” to 
all pupils who enjoy the advantage of your instruction. When a 
master himself has required twenty years to obtain so desirable a 
result, may I venture to assume that in less time his pupils will 
be ensured ‘‘ perfect expression and the utmost velocity of execution,” 
whatever the condition of their finger-joints, their ability to acquire 
music, and (Deo adjuvante) their natural sensibility for musical ex- 
pression ? Smuucock Hovss. 





A Voice from the Moors.” 
(For Music. ) 


Oh! better than Gounod, oh! better than Strauss, 

Is the musical call of the bonny cock-grouse, 

When he’s startled from out of his lair in the ling, 

And flies up the wind on his swift whirring wing— 
With a cock-a-cock-cock-kik-kik-kik ! 


Sing praises of Schubert or Klopstock + who will, 

In the notes of Le Coq my Muse shall sing still ; 

That clever composer who has but one bar, 

And yet draws men to hear him by hundreds from far— 
With his cock-a-cock-cock-kik-kik-kak | 


No keyboard he needeth, nor bellows of leather ; 

His mipes are the rushes; his stops in the heather, 

Like a musical-box he goes off with a whirr, 

And staccato, crescendo, can make your heart stir— 
With his cock-a-cock-cock-kik-kik-hik ! 


Then down with your toothpick, away with your crutch ; 

Leave operas, matinées, concerts, and such ; 

And show that you're blessed with the taste and the nous 

To prefer to them all the sweet song of the growse— 

With his cock-a-cock-cock-hik-kik-kik ! 
Punch. 


| * Copyright. 





t “ Klopstock ” is good, —@, 6, 
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TWENTY UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HECTOR 
BERLIOZ.* 
(Concluded from page 482.) 
Letter XX, 


My dear Samuel, —Your letter afforded me real happiness, and I 
thank you for it. I should have written long ago, but your last 
letters contained no address, and I confess I do not much like 
writing on chance. I see you in your joy at having an orchestra 
pe WHICH REHEARSES ; that is, indeed, something rare and 
fine, and I can understand your pride. Only, unless I am mistaken, 
you have no chorus, and that must necessarily restrict your repertory 
a great deal. I am sorry to see you filled, like our concert-directors 
in Paris, with fears, probably unjust, as to the tastes of the public. 
It is by thus always trembling at its habits and want of education that 
we perpetuate prejudices and routine. I think it would be infinitely 
better to have done, once for all, with timidity, and not even seem 
to believe in imprudences, But then, on the other hand, you must 

ive the public only things which are really fine and executed in an 
irresistible manner. There are works with illustrious signatures 
which people are accustomed to cite as masterpieces, but which are 
really crushing or horrible. I thank you for all your good intentions 
towards myself. Commence with overtures as you intend ; there 
will thus be no mutilation, and the public will hear entire works. 
The Francs-Juges would make a good beginning, but it is the most 
difficult of all. You could not give the whole of the love-scene from 
Roméo et Juliette if you have no chorus for the song of the Capulets ; 
your doing so would be seriously prejudicial to the piece, which would 
then be the fragment of a fragment. We executed it, however, in 
this way, two years ago, at Leewenberg, beginning with the adagio. 
Nevertheless, do what you think fit. I am still ill, and become 
more indifferent every day to what is going on in our musical world. 
It was, however, very agreeable to hear that my symphony of 
Harold had been performed with great precision and dash in Moscow 
and New York. The gg there are new to music, and readily 
say : Go to the head ! + kind enough to present my respects to 
Mad. Samuel, whom I should much like to know. But I fear 
extremely that it will be a long time before I go to Brussels, and 
that I shall be unable to take advantage of all your cordial offers. 
Do not say such violently flattering things to me; it seems as 
though you were paying compliments, Farewell, my dear friend, 
I grasp you by the hand. Your very devoted H. Bertoz. 


This last letter terminates the correspondence we have been 
fortunate enough to make public. It cannot be denied that, 
though we sometimes meet with frivolous details in them, the 
Letters are, as a whole, highly interesting in connection with 
Berlioz’s history and the appreciation of his character. Nothing 
can throw a stronger light upon a man’s life than pages like these 
written in the secrecy of intimate friendship, and without any 
after thought of publicity; Berlioz’s original and somewhat strange 
physiognomy is exhibited in the clearest light, and we may 
again repeat Buffon’s observation, so often quoted because so 
strikingly true: The style is the man. 

7 


~ * * 

An obliging communication from Baron Poupart, oue of our 
oldest subscribers, enables us to offer the readers of Le Ménestre/ 
one more letter, also never before published, but addressed to the 
violin virtuoso, Ernst. Our readers will doubtless, like ourselves, 
consider it in every respect worthy a place in our little collection. 

My dear Ernst,—Your letter afforded me very great pleasure, and 
I thank you for it even more than for all the nice things in oil which 
you sent me from Marseilles. I know how little of an écriveur you 
are, and your letter is consequently exceedingly valuable. We 
almost hoped to see you in Paris for the end of the concert 
season; it is true that the concerts never end, so you are the 
master to come when you like, as you will always be certain to fall 
among a number of small and middling virtuosos who encumber 
every place, and keep on scraping and strumming for everlasting. 
The number of pianists has been especially exorbitant this year ; 
they have come down on Paris like a swarm of locusts. This made 
Zimmermann say lately : ‘‘It is fearful! every one plays the piano 
now, and plays it well.” Whereto I replied: ‘‘ Well, my dear 
Zimmermann, there are only you and myself who do not.” I have 
frequently brought your name, I do not know how, into my columns ; 
I want to introduce in them the history of Saint-Etienne’s pre- 
ceptor. Sivori insists on giving another concert, yet he has just 
been robbed of three thousand francs which he was imprudent 
enough not to lock up in his violin case. I have been ill for 


* From the Ménestrel, 
+ Sicin the Letter, Of course, Berlioz meant: “Go ahead.” —TRANSLATOR. 














several days and cannot go out; yesterday, and the day previous, 
I had not even the strength to write to you; what the deuce 
takes you to Toulouse? There was something menteioned here about 
the marriage of a friend of yours, but, as you say nothing of 
it, the matter, doubtless, is not yet certain. I am _ probably 
going to London; the manager of Covent Garden would like 
to get up my opera of Benvenuto Cellini, and, should the terms I 
have just sent him be accepted, I shall be obliged once more to 
begin the torture of rehearsing with the singers. think, moreover, 
that I shall be engaged by Bénazet fora grand concert to come off at 
Baden in the month of August. Will not chance take you that way ? 
I informed Miss Helen Hogarth about you the other day; she has 
come to Paris with Mdlle Clauss. The New Philharmonic Society 
is making a splendid mess of it in the hands of Lindpaintner and 
Dr Wilde, the latter of whom refused absolutely to have me re- 
engaged this year. Beale has withdrawn in consequence. But you 
are not posted up in this doctoral intrigue, and it would be too long 
to tell. Another grand mess is in preparation at the Opera here, 
with a new five-act opera. Heine has just written one of his most 
charming pieces of impiety, entitled ‘‘ Les Dieux en exil,” in the 
Revue des deux Mondes. It is sparkling with wit and admirably 
written. By the bye, are you aware you write French perfectly? . . . 
Who the deuce gave you permission? It is unbecoming! Heller is 
quite well, and desires to be remembered; he has pupils, and is 
beginning to give his lessons with tolerable regularity. Farewell ; 
I feel my head turning round with writing these four short pages. 
Your very devoted BERLIOZ. 

Paris, 7th April, 1853. 

Victor WILDER. 
a 
ROSE HERSEE AT MELBOURNE. 

In a notice of Bizet’s Carmen, which has been produced by the 
operatic company at Melbourne, the Argus of May 17 thus speaks 
of the performance of Mdme Rose Hersee in the character of the 
gipsy heroine :— 

“To those who have heard Carmen more than once the surprise 
they experienced at first has given way to a hearty and uncon- 
ditional admiration as the manifold beauties of the work unfold 
themselves. It was repeated last night at the Operahouse, and the 
pevlormpnce was such as to do honour to all engaged init. Mdme 

ose Hersee plays Carmen. It will not be out of place here to 
mention that her father is the author of an admirable English adap- 
tation, which was played with great success in London at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre during Mr Carl Rosa’s season of opera in English. 
She brings to the representation of this very exacting réle the 
enthusiasm of a warm and sympathetic disposition, the pride which 
an artist takes in congenial work to be done, the experience gained 
in the best of schools, and those natural gifts of voice and graces of 
manner which are her strong and individual characteristics. It is, 

erhaps, possible to realize more of the evil aspect of the character, 
But certainly impossible to present it under an aspect more piquant, 
characteristic, and alluring—one more calculated, in short, to interest 
and charm an intelligent audience. In her execution of the music 
Mdme Hersee acquits herself as a vocalist with infinite grace and 
spirit. Her manner of rendering the songs which belong most 
distinctly to her class—those measures in 2-4 and 3-8 time, and with 
changes from minor to the major mode—is exquisitely natural and 
unstudied. Throughout the opera, however, the highly-trained and 
accomplished artist is to be recognized, with this complacent reflec- 
tion, that it is a happy thing for our stage and our stage manners 
that Mdme Rose Hersee should be present and likely to remain 
among us.” ; 

The foregoing is highly complimentary, but we can readily 
believe, knowing the qualifications of our gifted English prima 
donna, that it is not more than is absolutely merited. Carmen 
seems to be going the round of the civilized world. Poor Georges 
Bizet —could he have foreseen it! He has at the Antipodes 
another most eloquent advocate in our Rose of roses— Rose 
Hersee. ‘I'o see her now is vouchsafed for the while, alas! to 
enviable Australia alone. Had we the telephone which poor 
Jullien fixed in the wood skirting his estate at Ayviéres (Brabant), 
which enabled him to sound the diapason of mid-earth and learn 
that its fundamental note was B flat, we could, even in the blaze 
of the sun, hear Rose singing by the milder light of the moon :— 
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—with accompaniment of castagnettes, like a rosy English Minnie 
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Hauk. Why did Carl let Rose fly away? He has not replaced 

her. Though a gay (mz) lord, he should change his name from 

Rosa to Bianca—or, being hopelessly Wagnerized, to Negromdante. 
Abraham Savoke Dilent. 


er | en 
FQ For. 

We read the following in the sub-leading columns of our 
enlightened contemporary, the Daily Telegraph :— 

‘*A journalistic criticism of Mozart’s operatic 
works which appeared in Mayence on November 13, 
1789, contains some highly sarcastic remarks upon 
the great composer’s masterpiece, Don Juan, which 
had then only just been produced at the National 
Theatre of that venerable Rhenish city. ‘Here,’ 
writes the Hanslick of his period, ‘is another opera 
which produced giddiness in the heads of our public. 
The theatre was all but carried by storm because it 
was not opened three hours before the usual time ! 
And what was there to listen to after all this fuss ? 
A vast amount of display and noise to please the 
mob ; washed-out materials and a wretched lack of 

* taste, in the opinion of the educated part of the 
audience. Even the music, though large and harmonious, is heavy 
and artificial, frather than pleasing and popular.’ Of a later per- 
formance the same sardonic writer limits his criticism to the laconic 
remark, ‘Another crowded house, in order to witness a trip to the 
infernal regions!’ Like all innovators of genius who trouble the 
placid domain of conservative Art, scornful of precedents and 
defiant of traditions, Mozart was unmercifully harried by the lauda- 
tores temporis acti, as were later on, each in his turn, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and even Felix Mendelssohn. Perhaps a hundred 
years hence music-lovers will read Dr Hanslick’s slashing criticisms 
upon the operas of Richard Wagner with the same indignant surprise 
that is aroused in us by the perusal of the above ironical comments, 

nned well-nigh a century ago by the leading musical critic of 

ayence.” 

Perhaps they will; perhaps they wont. We are inclined to 
think that they wont. Hanslick’s “slashing criticisms,” by the 
way, are as much distinguished by fair appreciation of all that is 
absolutely good as anything of the kind that has been written. 
The “ Hanslick of the period,” indeed! The “Hanslick of the 
period ” was simply an ass. D. B. 


——9——— 


WAIFS. 

Signor Schira is still at Milan. 

Minnie Hauk has gone to the Righi for her holiday. 

Mr Brinley Richards is passing his holiday at Llandudno. 

Dr Ferdinand Ludwig has gone for a three months tour in Ger- 
many. 

The Schumann Monument at Bonn will be solemnly inaugurated 
in October. 

Franz Nachbaur has been playing at the Louisenstiidtisches 
Theater, Berlin. 

Signor and Mdme Foli have left London for a tour through Italy 
and Switzerland. 

Max Strakosch intends producing Signor Boito’s Mefistofele in New 
York next winter. 

Taglioni’s ballet, Morgano, will be produced at the Scala, Milan, 
during the Carnival. 

Signor Arditi, accompanied by his youthful son, has gone to Milan 
on a visit to his family. 

Offenbach’s Princess of Trebizonde has been revived with great 
success at the Alhambra, 

Don Carlos (Verdi) aud L’Africaine have been produced at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres. 

The new season at the Alfieri, Turin, opened with Sig. Saeria’s 
Campana dell Eremetaggio. 

Sig. Sangermano is setting a libretto, by Arrigo Boito (the com- 
poser), entitled, La Regina di Babilonia. 

Joachim Raff has completed another symphony, the ninth he has 
written. (How good of him !—Rossrn1.) 

C. Halir, a member of Bilse’s well-known band, is appointed first 
Concertmeister at the Stadttheater, Kénigsberg. 

Mad. Demeric-Lablache elects to settle in New York as teacher 
of singing for two or three years—perhaps more. 
_ Mr Arthur Sullivan and Mr John Francis Barnett have both been 
invited to supply new works for the Leeds Festival of 1880. 

Graziani, the barytone, and Alfredo Piatti, the violoncellist, are 
both taking otiwm cum dignitate at their estates on the Lago Maggiore. 





An Italian operatic company, under the management of one 
Weiser, has been giving performances at Aix-la-Chapelle and Wies- 
baden. 

6,579 francs, 75 centimes, have been collected up to this time at 
Caen, for a monument to Auber. (Auber was born at Caen !— 
Dr Burne.) 

The death of Mr Palmer, of the dramatic firm of Palmer and 
Jarrett, New York, was caused by Bright’s disease, from which he 
had long suffered. oe 

Mdme Annette Essipoff has accepted an engagement on brilliant 
terms at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. (News for the 
marines.—Dr BLIDGE.) 

If Sir Michael Costa again fills his accustomed post at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre next year, it will be his golden Jubilee as a con- 
ductor of Italian opera in London. 

M. Tolbecque’s fine collection of musical instruments, a part of 
which figured in the Paris Retrospective Exhibition of 1878, has 
been purchased by the Belgian Government. 

Paola Marié and Capoul will appear in September at the New 
York Fifth Avenue Theatre, under Grau’s management. (It is a 
question whether he goes at all.—Dr BL1pGE.) 

In addition to the adorable Bianca Bianchi and Schuch-Proska, 
the petulant Pauline Lucca is engaged for the Mozart performances 
at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, next January. — : 

The Societa Musicale Romana projects a musical festival to 
inaugurate the monument to Pier Luigi Palestrina. Verdi has been 
invited to be present, but has given no decisive answer. , 

The tenor, Campanini, is organizing a performance at Parma in 
aid of the funds for the relief of those who have suffered through 
the inundations of the Po and the eruptions of Mount Etna. 

Mr Josiah Pittman has gone to Moscow on business connected 
with the Royal Italian Opera. He will also visit St Petersburgh, 
Warsaw, Vienna, and other places, before returning to London. 


: ~— Anbertisements. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND eens ig OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ice 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. ° 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MOBI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ouarct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Mies Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri Me vers, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable oye | for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, rere f) &e. Id in 
bray bow 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
ie onies. 
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ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 

THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


Each of the above Albums contain from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 
































PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 5s. Paper Covers; 7s. 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges, 


“A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.”— Atheneum. 












“A capital idea admirably carried out.”—ZJUlustrated Dramatic News. 













PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Edited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 












“Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amate ur.” —TZllustrated Dramatic News. 








LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Acts. 


AMBROISE THOMAS 
The Opera complete, ‘for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
French words, net 20s. 





All the following Songs, Duets, &c., are published in different Keys, to 

suit all voices, and can be obtained either with Italian or with 
French words :— 

. STANZE (Basso)— “« Fuggitivo e tremante ” ... coe 

. ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, solingo ognor pel mondo”... ea 

ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—* Non conosci i} bel suol” 

DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—**  paoeaeiaaeh rondinelle” 

TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor’ 


DOAK MB ton 


STROFE, (Soprano)—‘“‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta” 

DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘*‘ Non darti aleun pensier ” 
VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 


. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ Io conosco un (parzoncel ° 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—“‘ Addio Mignon fa cere 


2. RECIT. (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella ela presso a alui” 


. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—‘“‘ Sofferto hai tu? conosci il duol >” 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—‘*‘ Io son Titania la bionda” 

5. CORO—“ Orsi sciogliam le vele” 

8. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—‘‘ Del suo cor calmai le pene” 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘‘ Ah non crede a I'afflita nel vergin ‘suo candore” 


. DUETTO rs me Soprano e Tenore)—“‘Ah ! 


son felice! io son rapita ”. 


. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” ws 
. FORLANA (Soprano)—“ Finche resti al prato un fior” ... . 
. ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ... 

2, RONDO GAVOTTA (Beem ainttancns Ml In veder 1’ amata st: wnza a’ alle’ 


G. BIZET 
Ditto 
Ditto 


AUG. BAZILLE ... 
ALFRED HENRY 


CH. B. LYSBERG 

CH. NEUSTEDT. 

E. KETTERER _.... 
Ditto . 

D. KRUG .. 

J. CH. HESS 

TH, OESTEN 

G. TREDHE 


8. CRAMER a 
J. L. BATTMAN ... 
A. GODARD 
H. VALIQUET 
A. CROISEZ 
D. KRUG . 
F, WACHS. 
Ditto “a 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


STRAUSS 

Ditto 

Ditto 
ARBAN 
A. MEY 
0. GODFREY 
OLIVIER METRA 
EM. DESGRANGES 
F, ZIKOFF... 


PAUL BERNARD 
G. W. MARKS... 
AUG. BAZILLE ... 
J. RUMMEL 
O. METRA ... 


AMBROISE THOMAS .. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera complete 
Overture 
Six transe riptions 
1. Danse Bohémienne 


2. Romance de Mignon ... 
3. Duo des Hirondelles ... 


4, Adieu Mignon ... 


Entr’acte gavotte 

Valse sentimentale ... 
Souvenirs-transcriptions 
Polonaise 
Fantaisie-transe ription 
Fantaisie variée 
Fantaisie-transe ription 
Fantaisie variée 


5. Polonaise de Philine ... 
6. O Printemps (Mélodie ) 


net 


each 4s. to 


Romance et duo des Hirondelles .. 


Grand fantaisie ooo 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Fintaisie élégante 
Romance de Mignon 


EASY "PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 


Petite fantaisie 
3 petites transc’ riptions 
2 petites fantaisies ... 


Fantaisie facile (Styrienne) 


Petite fantaisie 
Romance de Mignon 
Duo des Hirondelles 
Valse de Philine 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Polonaise de Titania 
Romance de Wilhem 


“DANCE MUSIC. 
ler Quadrille 4 2 et 4 mains 
Grand valse - 
Polka 
2e Quadrille 
3e Quadrille 3 
Mignon valse . 
Suite de valses 
Po'ka des Hirondelles 


Mignon polka (entr’acte) ... 


_ PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


Overture 


Pot-Pourri 
Entr’acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 


Deux suites concertantes ae 


each 
. each 
. each 


ve each 


o each 


Gis a DE MM, HEUGEL er CIE., ‘em 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
) Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
lar inst ts. 

otOHAPPELL & OO, beilev ving these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 

have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer — 

— nstruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 





"CHAPPELL & 00°8 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN: STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
| The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
| Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
| undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
| variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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